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The Importance of Being Tito 


Marsuat Tito is much too fly to mis- 
understand the significance of his invitation 
by a Tory Government. He does not 
imagine that it is for the sake of his famous 
blue eyes that he is escorted up the Thames 
by the British Navy. The Tories no more 
love a Communist now than they did in 
the war, when they reluctantly decided 
to back Tito because he, and not the 
Serbian ruling class, was fighting the 
common enemy. Today they recognise, 
with equal reluctance, that he is something 
even larger than the dictator of Yugoslavia ; 
he is the head of an anti-Soviet military 
alliance of Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece. 
Greece and Turkey are included in Nato. 
Yugoslavia is still independent and Com- 
munist, The object of flattering Tito is to 
bring him as far as possible into the Western 
camp and to use his need for Western 
armaments to win him as far as possible 
from his Socialist experiment. 

Tito is well aware of all this; but he, 
no less than the British, is in need of firm 
Anglo-Yugoslav friendship. His broadcast 
on arrival was an expression of sincere 
desire to overcome obstacles between the 
two countries. The discussions on matters 
of business could easily have been carried 
out through the ordinary channels. He 
need not have come to London simply to 
buy arms from England, rather than the 
United States, on the ground that in these 
days it is America, not Britain, that has 
become the chief imperial Power. Nor 


was it necessary to banquet in Buckingham 
Palace in order to discuss Trieste; the 
problem of persuading any Italian party 
in an election year to accept a solution 
of Trieste which could be acceptable to any 
Yugoslav Government looks as intractable 
in one capital as in another. In short, the 
ceremonials and the personal contacts with 
very important people are in this case 
not the show but the reality. Tito wants a 
display of friendship just as much as 
Churchill. Like the Kings on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, both hope to gain by 
publicly embracing; both intend not to 
give away anything they regard as vital to 
themselves. 

We hope that the police cordons and the. 
public ceremonies have not disguised from 
Tito that he is genuinely welcomed by a 
large part of the British public, which likes 
him for just the reasons that other sections 
dislike him. He is about equally detested 
by Roman Catholics and Stalinists. If he met 
ordinary people on his visit, he would find 
among them a hearty respect for him as a 
courageous man who fought magnificently 
for his country’s freedom and had the guts 
to stand up to the bullying of the Soviet 
Union. Among the politically conscious, 
which includes at least half of the Labour 
Party, he is also respected as a Socialist, 
even if his brand is not of the British type. 
It is well understood that political 
democracy, as we know it, has never yet 
obtained a strong footing in the Balkans and 


cannot, in any case, develop quickly after a 
revolution ; that what Tito and his followers 
accept is rather Lenin’s version of Marxism, 
which interprets democracy as free dis- 
cussion and agitation within the Com- 
munist party. But whereas, through years of 
painful disillusion, British workers have 
decided that Stalinism is a perversion of 
Socialism which becomes every year more 
tyrannical, they seein impoverished Yugo- 
slavia an effort—even if an uncertain and 
often inefficient effort—to build a form of 
Socialism in a relatively free atmosphere. 
In Yugoslavia, they feel, the State might 
some day “ wither away.” 

These are the two aspects of Tito that 
appeal to the workers in this country. He 
is independent, and a fighter. He remains a 
Socialist in spite of the most difficult 
circumstances. If he were to yield to pres- 
sure from the Western world and allow 
himself to lose his independence and to 
give up Socialism, then the arrival of Tito 
would be no more important than a Visit 
from the King of Greece. 


Yoshida Defeated 


For the second time within six months 
Japanese voters are called to the polls in a 
general election. The incident which pro- 
duced a vote of no confidence in the Premier 
was in itself trivial. Mr. Yoshida had com- 
mitted a breach of the Diet’s traditions by 
calling a Socialist Deputy an “ imbecile.” 
The defection, however, of the score of 
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Liberal Deputies, who voted with the Opposi- 
tion, seems to be significant of a real split in the 
Government party. The leader of the group, Mr. 
Hatoyama, has announced that he will contest 
the elections as head of the new “ progressive ” 
Japanese Liberal Party. With public opinion 
deeply divided about the burden of rearmament, 
the tie-up with the U.S., relations with Peking, 
and the late Premier’s plans to centralise the 
police force and establish closer controls over 
schools and trade unions—to say nothing of 
growing animosities among Liberal leaders—it 
seems doubtful if the Liberal Party will secure 
a’ renewal of its mandate. The probability is 
rather that some form of uneasy coalition will 
have to be formed out of the Diet due for 
election next month. 


Mr. Churchill on Adult Education 

The Prime Minister has a way of saying the 
right, as well as the wrong, thing memorably. 
This is exemplified by his implied rebuke of 
Miss Horsbrugh (though he purported to be 
defending her) over her decision to cut the 
Ministry of Education grant in aid of adult 
classes. In defiance of the facts, Mr. Churchill 
has denied that any such decision had been taken 
by the Government—by which he presumably 
meant that Miss Horsbrugh had acted on her 
own without asking the Cabinet, and had then 
had to draw back in face of the widespread pro- 
tests which her decision had aroused. Mr. 
Churchill was answering a protest sent to him 
by the T.U.C. After saying that all the Govern- 
ment wanted was to ensure that the money was 
economically spent, he went on to a paean: 

.._ .There is perhaps no branch of our vast edu- 
cational system which should more attract 
within its particular sphere the aid and encour- 
agement of the State than adult education. 
How many must there be in Britain, after the 
disturbance of two destructive wars, who thirst 
in later life to learn about the humanities, the 
history of their country, the philosophies of the 
human race, and the arts and letters which 
sustain and are borne forward by the ever- 
conquering English language ! 

Then followed an unkind cut which will 
hardly please Lord Cherwell. “This ranks in 
my opinion far above science and technical 
instruction”; and then comes further praise for 
adult education as particularly needed “in this 
age of clatter and buzz, of gape and gloat.” Pre- 
sumably this letter puts paid to the silly attempt 
of Miss Horsbrugh and Mr. Pickthorn to vent 
their spite on the W.E.A. and the University 
extra-mural departments. 


Civil Servants and Politics 


Under the new conditions announced last 
week-end in a White Paper, nearly a quarter of a 
million Civil Servants, who are at present for- 
bidden to take part in politics, will get permis- 
sion to engage in any form of political activity 
except standing for Parliament, subject to a 
“Code of Discretion” which they will be 
expected to observe. After the Report of the 
Masterman Committee in 1948, industrial and 
some other employees of the Government, in- 
cluding such grades as postmen, were set free 
from the ridiculous restrictions which had pre- 
viously applied to them as to Civil Servants; but 
several hundred thousand clerical and other non- 
manual employees were still left under the ban, 


though it was absurd to argue that they held 
posts of an administrative or policy-making 
character. The new proposal, which has been 
worked out on the Civil Service Whitley Council, 
is to create an intermediate category between 
the administrative grades proper—which are still 
left subject to the old restrictions—and the 
industrial and manipulative grades—which are 
not restricted. Some grades in the new category, 
numbering about 185,000, will be allowed to take 
part in politics, subject to the limitations men- 
tioned, without needing to apply individually for 
permission. In other cases the individual will 
have to apply separately; and obviously much 
will depend on how such applications are 
handled. The staff representatives on the Whitley 
Council have signed the report as individuals 
without committing their associations, because 
the negotiations have been secret and they have 
not been able to consult their constituents. There 
will be complaints that the proposals do not go 
far enough; but it will not be denied that they 
are a substantial step in the right direction. 
They will certainly do a good deal to allay all 
sorts of grievances which have been very strong, 
especially in the clerical grades, since the 
Masterman Report. 


The Settlers’ Leader 


We are glad to see that Mr. Michael Blundell, 
the leader of the Elected Settlers in the Legis- 
lative Council in Nairobi, is now on a visit to 
this country. We hope that he will be in a 
position, when he returns, to explain to the 
settlers that criticism of settler policy—criticism 
which is almost universal here whether publicly 
expressed or not—is not, as some settlers seem 
to imagine, based on ignorance of Kenya nor on 
indifference to the difficult and dangerous situa- 
tion in which Europeans in Kenya find them- 
selves. Criticism is based mainly on the con- 
tention—surely irrefutable, today—that a policy 
of “making the ‘Kukes’ more frightened of 
Europeans than of Mau Mau ” is not rewarding. 
More troops go out; the fear grows; and what 
began with an apparently sporadic outbreak of 
terrorism has turned into a racial war. Mau 
Mau appears to us partly a reaction to a very 
primitive barbarism, and partly a revolt against 
a servile economic, political and racial status. 
How can troops deal with such a situation? 
And how do those who rely on present policy 
hope (1) to pay for it, (2) to find labour, (3) to 
stop it spreading to other areas, or (4) to attract 
capital for the proposed industrial development 
of the Colony? 


Helping the Film Producers 

The Government has finally decided that the 
Eady Scheme, which diverts a percentage of box- 
office takings directly into a fund to help film 
producers, shall continue after the middle of next 
year. This decision was left to the last minute, 
when producers were already insisting that they 
could make no further plans until they knew how 
much financial support they could count on, and 
it inevitably means that the Scheme must be 
given statutory authority or that the exhibitors 
must be given some bribe in the form of Enter- 
tainment Tax concessions. For the present 
Scheme is voluntary, and the exhibitors—who 
have been loudly complaining that the present 
tax rates make their business unprofitable—had 
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served notice that they would not continue to 
accept what to them seems an unjust division of 
falling receipts. 


In principle, the Board of Trade decision was 


correct, though it is not yet clear how Mr. 


Thorneycroft intends to escape Hollywood’s 


claim that any statutory Scheme would be unfair 

“discrimination.” This does not mean that the 
present arrangement is perfect. For one thing, 
it is weighted heavily in favour of the producer 
whose films are already making money. For 
another, the fund is distributed on the basis of 


earnings in Britain and takes no account of © 


receipts abroad. Finally, since it provides some- 
thing like the classical “wages fund” for film 
producers, it acts as a brake on increased output: 
the more films that qualify, the less each can 
receive. It may be too much to expect this 
opportunity to be taken for the really thorough 
overhaul that British film finance still needs, and 
has needed ever since 1947. It is far more likely 
that there will be another piece of patching at 
its ramshackle fabric. But at least this decision 
will avert the collapse that the abolition of the 
Eady Scheme would have caused. 


Opposition to Federation 

As its real implications become clearer, the 
Government’s plan for Central African Federation 
seems to be arousing an opposition which is much 
more than political Many meetings of Church 
of England—and even more of Church of Scot- 
land—lay and clergy indicate a close and even 
passionate interest shown by people not normally 
associated with political causes; these things 
suggest that dislike of imposing federation on 
Africans who object to it stands in the great 
humanitarian tradition of anti-slavery. The old 
feeling which held that Africans ought not to be 
slaves is close akin to the new feeling that Africans 
ought to be accepted, at any rate potentially, as 
paitners and equals. The supporters of federa- 
tion continue meanwhile to use any and every 
argument they can, apparently heedless of 
whether or not they contradict themselves. The 
Central African Post lately drew attention to an 
interesting contradiction. A Mr. van Eeden, an 
Afrikaans-speaking Member of the Northern 
Rhodesian Legislature, has written a pamphlet, 
called Federasie in Midde-Afrika, in which he 
argues (for the benefit of Afrikaans-speaking 
settlers in Southern Rhodesia who are Nationalists) 
that federation is only a step towards union with 
South Africa. “The~ Federation States,” he 
writes, “are to be on a peaceful and friendly foot- 
ing with the Union, a relationship which can still 
develop in the future in a United States of 
Southern Africa, which is my highest wish.” And 
yet Central African Federation is being presented 
to us, by Mr. van Eeden’s colleagues, as a bulwark 
against South Africa! 


The I.P.R. and the McCarran Committee 


A Correspondent writes : The McCarran Com- 
mittee’s “investigation” of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations has now been published in 
fourteen printed volumes. This famous Institute 
was founded in 1925 by a few far-sighted people 
who were early aware of the great issues taking 
shape in the Pacific. Congress had just passed 


the Oriental Exclusion Act, and, in China, the | 


Nationalist Movement was just getting into a 
strongly anti-foreign stride. This group decided 
that the need was for an objective study of Asian 
countries. From Honolulu, where they first met, 
America looked like the country of “the common 
man,” while the Union Jack seemed set in con- 
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crete blocks stretching across the Asian continent. 
Any serious student of Pacific Affairs inevitably 
unearthed the facts of British imperialism, the 
econemic conditions of Indian villages, the un- 
balanced economy which French rule imposed 
on. Indo-China and the Dutch on the Nether- 
lands East Indies. The I.P.R. published a wealth 
of data, never before accessible outside specialised 
Libraries and Gevernment Departments. . For a 
quarter of a century it was—as the Rockefeller 
Foundation described it—“the most important 
single source of independent studies of the prob- 
lems of the.Pacific area and the Far East.” “Let 
the facts speak for themselves” was the basis of 
research on almost every economic and social 
aspect of Asia. It now seems doubtful whether 
this work can continue, thanks to the smears and 
innuendos of the McCarran Committee. 

“The Institute of Pacific Relations and its 
work have been an essential part of my own per- 
sonal education in current affairs,” Professor 
Toynbee wrote last June: “[it] plays an indis- 
pensable part as an impartial forum in which 
controversial questions between Chinese and 
Japanese, and between representatives of Asia 
and of the West, can be discussed objectively in a 
dispassionate atmosphere.” Indeed, the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, which is the 
National Council in this country of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, has mainly depended on the 
research work of the I.P.R. for its slender list of 
publications on Asian subjects. 

In the early days, the conservative, Empire- 
minded supporters of Chatham House looked 
askance at the data produced by fact-finding 
I.P.R. researchers, even though they were pre- 
sented without any effort made to interpret them. 
This was left to the intelligence of thousands of 
men and women who read into them, correctly, 
the signs of the times, and the inescapable growth 
of Asian nationalism. Those who directed the 
activities of Chatham House remained apologists 
for British policy in Asia, and in recent years 
they often gave the impression of subordinating 
knowledge of the revolutionary changes imposed 
.by Asian nationalism to the propaganda values of 
the “cold war.” The candour of the L-P.R. has 
therefore become more, not less, important. 

By ingenious selection, by omission, by distor- 
tion, now subtle, now crude, of the evidence, the 
McCarran Committee today seeks to discredit the 
truth of the I.P.R.’s massive documentation for 
a quarter of a century. This is the American 
version of the “burning of the books” to which 
influential voices in Chatham House are, it seems, 
giving their support by favouring a proposal to 
shut down the LP.R. What is involved in 
such support can be read in Commentary on the 
McCarran Report on the I.P.R. recently pub- 
lished by its American Institute, 1 East 54th 
Street, New York. Those who belong to Chatham 
House can no doubt find it in on the shelves of 
their Library, together with the I-P.R.’s indis- 
pensable documents. 


SWANSEA 
Tinplate’s Future 


A Correspondent in South Wales writes: The 
future of th< hand-mill tinplate works in South 
Wales is still uncertain; the 5,000 men affected by 
their closure three weeks ago have not yet re- 
ceived notice to quit. The head of the Tinplate 
Division of the Steel Company of Wales tells me 
that the position will be reconsidered in a week’s 
time; until then, the “concealed unemployed,” 
most of whom receive from five to six pounds a 
week wages, cultivate their gardens or sweep the 

. factories, or stand around and talk. The view of 
the Company and of Richard Thomas and Bald- 





wins, to whom the works bélong, was frankly 
given by their Chairman, Mr. E. H. Lever, to 
trade unionists at Swansea. Buyers, he said, 
prefer the superior quality of the strip-mill tin 
to that of the older kind: “the product of the 
hand-mill is aimost impossible to sell abroad and 
only with difficulty at home.” Consequently the 
Company has a stock of one million boxes on its 
hands and sees no merit in increasing this stock. 
The factories will be closed until demand 
improves. 

Whatever happens in the next week or the next 
six months—the demand for tinplate is notori- 
ously fickle—the problem of large-scale unem- 
ployment here in the future remains. Increased 
demand, when it comes, will probably be for the 
strip-mill tin and not that of the hand-mills, 
which are unlikely to be ever again a paying 
proposition. Even if the works re-open, it is 
unlikely to be for long; and it is doubtful if the 
older steel works will long survive them. The 
Steel Company of Wales has already published its 
plans for great extensions to the new works at 
Margam and at Trostre, and work has begun on 
the replica of the latter at Velindre. These addi- 
tions will certainly provide work for 3,500 people, 
possibly within the next three years; but if one 
must reckon with the closure of all the old-type 
tinplate and steel works, this will leave over 6,000 
men out of work. And this calculation presumes 
that it will be men from the old works who will 
automatically be selected for posts at the new. In 
the past, middle-aged and ageing men have not 
always been acceptable. 

To meet the situation the Government has 
appointed a committee under the chairmanship of 
the Under-Secretary for Welsh Affairs to en- 
courage industrial development in South Wales. 
Possibly manufaturers will be persuaded to step 
in before the old works close permanently and 
the Government loses what small favour it has 
gained in Wales through the cheerful and regular 
appearances of Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe. The 
Steel Company of Wales cannot be expected to 
help the Government out indefinitely. It is an 
economic absurdity to keep thousands of men in- 
definitely on pay—cultivating their back gardens. 


DUBLIN 
Economic Strains 


Our Dublin Correspondent writes: Mr. de 
Valera’s Government is preparing to tackle the 
biggest financial problem it has yet faced. The 
details of Supply requirements for the coming 
financial year show that, in spite of substantial 
economies made by some Ministries, the Supply 
Services will cost 3 per cent. more than in the 
present year, and the estimates make no provision 
for the increases in civil servants’ salaries recently 
recommended by a Government-appointed 
Arbitration Board. The Minister for Finance has 
announced that he expects a deficit of “ significant 
size,” and Mr. de Valera recently said that taxa- 
tion had reached its limit. The yield from exist- 
ing taxes, in several instances, is virtually certain 
to be considerably lower than the Minister 
budgeted for last year. 

Unemployment and rising prices combine to 
aggravate the Government’s difficulties. The 
Minister for Industry and Commerce has said in 
the Dail that the cost of living in the Republic 
has risen less than in Great Britain, and that the 
only way the Government could bring down the 
cost of living was by subsidies. They were 
opposed to subsidies in principle because they led 
to inefficiency and higher costs. The Minister’s 
view that a period of price stability is in sight was 
not shared by the Opposition parties, and he was 
reminded that, when the food subsidies were 
removed last year, he expressed a similar hope, 
though since then there has been a 13-point rise 
in the cost of living. 

_The Government, on the other hand, can point 
to the fact that the adverse balance of- trade is 
declining. Nonetheless, it will take a long time 
to bridge the gap; and the policy of making foreign 
currency available for fertilisers and productive 
machinery, but not for luxury goods, is not being 
carried out effectively. At present, 23 per cent. 
of the Republic’s imports are of consumers’ 
goods, against 10 per cent. of producers’ capital 
goods, and only slightly more than 3 per cent. of 
agricultural materials. This is scarcely the way to 
increase the Republic’s productivity. 


The Grammar School Cap 


In recent weeks both in Parliament and on 
public platforms, Socialists have been discussing 
the future of the Public schools. This is 
natural enough, since the Labour Party’s new 
policy statement is due in May, and the Execu- 
tive was specifically instructed by the More- 
cambe Conference to include in that statement 
“radical educational reforms.” Apparently it 
is now realised that the 1944 Education Act— 
apart from finding a satisfactory compromise on 
the religious issue—has done very little either 
to fulfil the promise of “secondary education for 
all” or to create a National Education Service 
worthy to take its place alongside the National 
Health Service. The British school system, in 
fact, remains the outstanding example in the 
Western world of educational privilege: it still 
divides our children into a managerial minority 
indoctrinated to rule, and a majority inadequately 
equipped to serve. 

The defenders of the system assert that the 
Public schools and Grammar schools provide 
“ quality” education. Very often they do. But 
the trouble is that this “quality” education is 
vitiated by its exclusiveness. In many parts of 


the country the primary schools are still so bad, 
and the size of the classes so enormous, that 
even the conscientious Socialist with a little 
money is forced to send his child to a private 
school, or to face the self-accusation that he has 
sacrificed its chances in life to a political preju- 
dice. At the secondary level, the Public school 
tradition pervades every Grammar school in the 
country. What matters to most parents (and 
employers) is not whether the child has been 
well taught, but whether it has gone to “the 
right school,” and the importance of social 
cachet applies equally whether the choice is 
between Eton and a minor Public school or 
between the local Grammar school and the local 
Tech. As a result, the vast majority of children 
who fail to obtain “quality” education are 
marked as social failures before they reach the 
age of fifteen. 

But how is a Labour Government to put this 
right? On another page we publish an article 
by Mr. Wilfred Fienburgh, in which he suggests 
an answer. He would like to abolish privileged 
education by Act of Parliament, to take over 
the buildings of the Public schools and to use 
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them as what he describes as “ national residen- 
tial sixth forms.” Simultaneously he wants 
to get rid of the examination which sorts chil- 
dren out at the age of 11 and sends the ablest 
to the Grammar school, the average to the Tech, 
while dumping the rest in the so-called Modern. 
Mr. Fienburgh argues that this can be done by 
means of the Comprehensive school—that is, a 
secondary school which caters for all the chil- 
dren in a neighbourhood and puts them in 
various “streams” according to their aptitudes. 

Very broadly, Mr. Fienburgh suggests that we 
should reconstruct our schools on the American 
pattern. Whatever its other defects, the Ameri- 
can system is genuinely democratic. Though 
there are a few snob boarding schools on the 
East Coast, the vast majority of American 
children, rich and poor, go to the same primary 
and secondary school, and a far higher proportion 
than here go on to the university. If quality 
has been sacrificed to quantity—as it un- 
doubtedly has—the social results have been 
largely beneficial. 

The question which the Labour Party has to 
answer is how these social benefits can be ob- 
tained without sacrificing the “quality” of 
education, which many Americans come to 
admire when they study the British system at 
close quarters. Must we abolish all the Public 


schools and independent schools—which include - 


not only Eton but Manchester Grammar School 
as well—in order to democratise secondary edu- 
cation? Are the critics fair who suggest that 
Labour is prepared to level down the quality 
of education to enforce educational equality? 

If it is to convince the electorate that it is 
not grinding an ideological axe, the Labour 
Party will be well advised not to brush aside 
these questions. Snobbery is not the only 
motive which prompts parents to send their 
children to private and “ Public” schools. An- 
other is the knowledge that the children get a 
better chance where there are more teachers 
and individual attention is greater. 

The first task of the next Labour Govern- 
ment, therefore, must be to raise the general 
level of primary education to that of the most 
progressive education authorities, and to reduce 
the size of classes to a point where teaching 
becomes a possibility. When this is done, a 
conscientious parent will be able to send his 
child to a State school even if he can afford to 
pay the fees for privileged education. This 
means spending vastly more on teachers’ 
salaries and somewhat more on new buildings 
than any previous Labour Government was pre- 
pared to do. The second step follows naturally. 
Mr. Fienburgh is right in castigating the 11 
plus examination and calling for its abolition. 
A system which decides a child’s status in 
society at this early age—and incidentally in- 
volves cramming for a critical examination from 
the age of 8 or 9—is indefensible education- 
ally. It is also socially pernicious. Today the 
Grammar school cap is a more potent emblem 
of privilege than the old school tie. Public 
school snobbery affects a few children. The 
snobbery of the local Grammar school sets the 
tone in every city and county. Before they 
start talking about abolishing the Public schools, 
Socialists should tackle the Public school 
tradition which pervades the State system. 


To do this, it is not necessary to follow the 
London County Council’s example and build 
huge, new comprehensive buildings. A great 
deal can be done far more cheaply by adminis- 
tering existing schools or groups of schools 
according to the comprehensive principle. More- 
over the task is not merely to end exclusiveness 
in secondary education, but to ensure that the 
poorer children can take full advantage of the 
opportunities offered them. At present a lament- 
ably large proportion of those who win places 
at the Grammar school or the Tech leave before 
they are 16. The essential complement there- 
fore to ending the 11 plus examination must be 
the provision of really adequate maintenance 
grants to children who stay on after 15. 

It is only against this kind of revolution in- 
side the State system that the Public schools 
and all the other types of independent school 
can be seen in proper perspective. If the 
Labour Party is wise, it will not tackle the 
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Public schools until public education can bear 
comparison with them. The next Labour 
Minister of Education will have plenty on his 
hands in achieving that! But what he could 


do at once is to forbid public money being spent 
on subsidising privilege and snobbery. To buy — 
20 per cent. of the places in an independent | 
Grammar school for Local Education Authority” 


scholars, or to send a dozen boys from work- 
ing-class homes to Eton at the cost of the tax- 
payer, is the reverse of democratisation. It is 
the boys who are changed by it, not the school. 
Only those independent schools which are fit 
and willing to come within the State system 
under direct grant—as Manchester Grammar 
School, among others, has done—deserve 
financial assistance. Meanwhile, the next 
Labour Minister of Education should: concen- 
trate on his main task, to level up the quality 
of education under his immediate control and to 
abolish the 11 plus examination. 


Trade Unions and Malan 


How far can trade unionism in South Africa 
provide a rallying-point, not merely for tactical 
opposition to Dr. Malan, but also for those who 
are trying to find a constructive alternative to 
racialism? ‘The movement is barely sixty years 
old; the pioneers of trade unionism were mainly 
British. Miners from Cornwall and Wales created 
the South African Mineworkers’ Union. Jimmy 
Baines from Glasgow and Bill Andrews from 
Leiston, Suffolk, organised the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. Building workers, printers 
and numerous other groups were brought into 
unions by workers from the United Kingdom 
and Ireland who had migrated to South Africa. 
Forty years ago at least 75 per cent. of the two 
hundred thousand White workers were British. 
Today about 80 per cent. of the eight hundred 
thousand White workers who, with their depen- 
dants constitute more than two-thirds of the 
White population, are Afrikaners. In the last 
twenty-five years, several hundred thousand 
Afrikaners have migrated from the Platteland, 
where most of them were “poor Whites,” into 
urban centres. The overwhelming majority of 
these Afrikaners have a Nationalist heritage; 
many are sons and daughters of parents who 
fought and suffered in the Boer War. The big 
towns are invariably very cruel to the landless 
son or daughter of the soil; the poorer the 
Afrikaner and the more difficult his struggle for 
existence, the more he seeks salvation in 
Afrikaner Nationalism. Gradually, in urban con- 
ditions, as his standards improve (invariably 
through trade union activity) he loses his in- 
tense Nationalism and begins to feel and think 
as a worker. But the backward traditions of 
the land die slowly. Though there are tens of 
thousands of Afrikaner workers who realise the 
value of trade union organisation and solidarity, 
and many Afrikaner men and women come to 
the fore as workers’ leaders, there are many who 
are still under the influence of the Nationalist 
Party. ; 
Until 1936, the Nationalist Party concerned 
itself very little with the trade unions. The in- 
dustrial revolution, which was making rapid 
strides, and the urbanisation of the Afrikaners, 
inspired a new policy towards the trade unions 
among the Nationalist leaders. In the past the 
Nationalist Party drew almost its entire support 
from the backward country-folk. A method had 
to be found of: retaining the loyalty of the 


Afrikaner who left the land to take a job in in- 
dustry. In Mein Kampf Hitler explained how 
to deal with mass organisations—capture, disrupt 
and destroy; and the crude teachings of the masfer 
have been followed to the letter by the leaders 
of the Nationalist Party. In the middle of 1936 
a national crusade was started by the Nationalist 
Party, the Federation of Afrikaans Cultural 
Societies, the Dutch Reformed Churches, the 
Blackshirts and the Greyshirts, to save the “soul” 
of the Afrikaner. workers from the pernicious 
influence of the trade unions, These were 
described as “materialistic,” “foreign,” con- 
trolled by Communists, - Jews, Imperialists, 
Liberals, all of whom were enemies of Afrikaner- 
dom. A whole army of predikants (ministers of 
the Dutch Reformed Churches), Nazi-trained 
professors from the Afrikaans universities, 
farmers, lawyers, estate agents and others roamed 
about the country denouncing the trade unions. 
A vast sum, estimated at £200,000, was raised 
to “save the Afrikaner workers’ souls,” and to 
finance a campaign of slander, libel and violence 
against the trade unions and their leaders. 
The Nationalist Party of Dr. Malan is re- 
actionary and anti-labour. It has never shown 
the slightest sympathy for the Afrikaner worker, 
nor helped to improve his position. But the 
party leaders realise that without the support of 
the Afrikaner workers it cannot possibly main- 
tain itself in power. Hence the virulent attack 
upon the free trade unions and their leaders, and 
the determination of the Nationalist Government 
to destroy the free trade union movement. I 
was removed from my position by Mr. C. R. 
Swart, Minister of Justice, as General Secretary 
of the Garment. Workers’ Union, for teaching 
tens of thousands of Afrikaner workers how to 


secure some of the decencies of life by trade | 


union action. I had continually explained to them 
that racial tolerance'and labour unity would make 
their lives happier and the future of their children 
more secure; that racial hatred and master race 
theories will bring misery, fear and ruin. 

But one must also take account of the three 
million non-European workers in South Africa, of 
whom about a million are employed in agricul- 
ture, and about half a million in mining. The 
manufacturing industries employ about half a 
million and the rest are employed in commerce, 
transport, as domestic servants and in other 
occupations. The average wage for non- 
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| European agricultural workers is about £20 per 


‘| year. 
of about £40 per year plus rations, and are 


proved since the 1890s. 


} engaging in any skilled work in mines. 





African miners get an average cash wage 


housed in compounds; real earnings have not im- 
In agriculture and 
mining the African is denied all prospects of 


‘@ improving his standards. Under the Works and 


Mines Acts, non-Europeans are prohibited from 
In in- 
dustry, some 400,000 Africans have painfully 
acquired a certain amount of skill and earn from 
£2 to £6 per week. 

There is no law directly prohibiting Africans 
from forming or joining trade unions, but trade 
union organisation must of necessity be extremely 
difficult for workers who have to carry passes, 
who cannot move about freely from place to 
place, and have no access to halls or a Press. 
The Industrial Conciliation Act affords European, 
Coloured and Indian workers certain legal rights 
to bargain collectively with their employers. 
Africans are not accorded any recognition under 
the Act, and employers (nearly all of whom are 
European) will not readily agree to enter into 
negotiations with Africans. Under a penalty of 
three years’ imprisonment and/or £500 fine, 
Africans are prohibited from striking under any 
circumstances. The Wage Act authorises the 


Wage Board appointed by the Government to 


recommend, for all workers irrespective of race, 
wages and conditions which the Minister -of 
Labour can make legally binding; but the Board 
has done very little to raise standards. 


In the last twenty years, some 200,000 African - 


workers have come under the influence of trade 
union organisation, and tens of thousands have 


‘secured improvements as a result of trade union 
action, i.¢., strikes, which were lawful before 
1943, or negotiations—often with the help of 


European trade unions. African males cannot 


legally join trade unions which are registered 


under the Industrial Conciliation Act; but, in 
consequence.of a judgment of the Supreme Court 
in 1944, African women were declared to be 
“employees” under the Act and entitled to be 


_meimbers of registered trade unions and enjoy 


certain legal rights of collective bargaining. The 
Nationalist Minister of Labour, Mr. B. J. 
Schoeman, has introduced a Native Labour Bill 
which will have the effect of placing all African 
workers, so far as their wages and conditions 
of work are concerned, entirely under the control 
of the Government. 

There are three main lines of policy among 
European workers towards trade union organisa- 
tion among Africans. The Mineworkers, and 
a number of other unions which are under the 
control of the Nationalists, are violently anti- 
African. A number of Left unions in the Cape 
oppose all forms of racial discrimination within 
the trade union movement, and most of the 
European trade unions realise that the uplifting 
of the conditions of the African workers will be 
in the interests of all workers; that the African 
workers must be helped to organise into trade 
unions; that there must be the closest co-opera- 
tion between the European and the African 
trade unions. In general, however, European 
workers, while accepting the principle of co- 
operation, refuse to attend the same branch meet- 
ing with non-Europeans, with the result that 
many “ parallel” unions have been brought into 
being, normally a single union with separate 
branches for European and non-European. 

A great obstacle in African trade union or- 
ganisation has been the lack of a sufficient num- 
ber of technically competent people who could 
build an efficient administrative machine which 
is so essential for effective trade union work. If 
sufficient support could be raised to provide the 
African workers. with a really efficient adminis- 





trative machine—offices, equipment, a simple 
system. of accounting, salaries for secretaries in 
the initial stages, one or two competent technical 
advisers—several hundred. thousand African 
workers could soon be properly organised. 

The defence and strengthening of the South 
African trade union movement as a whole must 
transcend the limited field of trade union activity; 
it means the creation of a powerful force for 
democracy on the African continent. But, in 
the circumstances, it will need help from the 
British Labour Movement, which has in the past 
supplied us. with pioneers, leaders, fighters and 
martyrs. 

E. S. SACHS 


. London Diary 


I rememser meeting Gottwald in 1948. At the 
end of a talk in which he defended the. recent 
Communist coup d’état, I said: “I am worried 
about the aftermath. I know some of your best 
civil servants and administrators; how many of 
them will still be in their jobs in six months’ 
time?” He replied: “Who are you thinking 
of ?” I said, “No, no. I am not mentioning any 
names! ” and we both laughed. My timing was 
imperfect, but I got the trend right—dead right, 
as you might say. Most of the Communists and 
Socialists. then in office in Prague have since been 
killed or imprisoned. This capacity for liqui- 
dating old comrades in arms, as well as the men 
who have been accepted as independent allies, 
has naturally led commentators to compare Gott- 
wald to Stalin. Indeed, like Stalin, the genial 
Georgian who was a. good sociable drinker as 
well as a supreme party manager, Gottwald 
was a strict party boss who in his~-spare time 
liked to bé the Viennése carpenter drinking beer, 
smoking a pipe, and taking things easy among his 
friends.. But the comparison with Stalin must 
not be pushed too far. Perhaps the difference is 
mainly one of size. Gottwald had to be built up 
and turned into a great man by propaganda, 
while Stalin, whether ‘we judge by his character 
or his achievement, is undoubtedly one of the 
very big figures, not only of this generation but 
of world history. 
*x * * 

I doubt whether last week’s air “incidents” 

in Germany—in spite of some very wild press 


speculation—offer much good ground for discuss- 


ing possible changes in Soviet policy. The fact is 
that a series of “incidents” of this kind can, and 
often do, develop without the prior knowledge 
and intention of those who direct policy. It seems 
pretty clear that a general alert was given to all 
Soviet frontier forces immediately before Stalin’s 
death. In the present war of nerves, that might 
mean all sorts of things—the Russians might 
even be feeling more nervous than we are. In 
any case, after Mr. Dulles’s recent utterances, and 
at a moment of evident crisis, such an order is 
not particularly surprising. No doubt the feeling 
of tension in high places communicated itself 
down the line. There was the flight to Denmark 
of the deserting Polish M.I.G. ... perhaps one or 
two pieces of dare-devil flying by Western pilots 
. . . and all of a sudden, on a particular sector, 
you have an atmosphere in which a serious inter- 
national incident can take place. Of the two 
incidents affecting British planes, it is now agreed 
that both the B.E.A: Viking, which was “ buzzed,” 
and the Lincoln which was shot down, were flying 
inadvertently just outside the permissible course. 
As to the U.S. fighter destroyed on the Czech 
frontier, the margin of error in navigating modern 
high-speed fighters is so great that either the 
American or the Czech pilots could have been 


be £5,500. 
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genuinely mistaken. Mr. Eden is quite right to 
make a strong protest about the shooting down 
of the bomber, which was on a training flight and 
unequipped for either fighting or photographic 
reconnaissance. Even if it did accidentally pene- 
trate Tom Tiddler’s land, that would not provide 
any justification for killing those who made a very 
minor error in navigation. The best we can say 
is: that the tension on the frontier is part of a 
ghastly war of nerves in Germany. Both sides 
take part in it; we apparently more carelessly and 
the Russians more murderously. 


* * . 


I am intrigued to find how much argument is 
provoked by the proposal to increase the Judges’ 
salaries. Even among ry colleagues on the 
N.S. & N. there is no agreement—except on the 
impropriety of engineering the increase by a tax- 
free increment to salary. This really does seem a 
deplorable example to the rest of the community, 
and I hope that the opposition to it will be voiced 
from both sides of the Commons. If Parliament 
decides that the Judges are worth a net £1,000 
a year over and above what they are getting, the 
proper way to award it is to vote an increase of 
gross salary large enough to be worth the extra 
£1,000 after supertax. The minimum figure would 
Its magnitude would help the public 
to realise that the proposed net figure is also very 
large: no doubt it would also help them to value 
their Judges accordingly. 

* * * 


Whether any increase is justifiable at present is 
another matter. It can be said that a period in 
which public policy is to counter inflation, and 
ask the workers for wage restraint, is no time to 
raise the Salaries of public servants who already 
receive a minimum of £5,000 a year, followed, 
after fifteen years’ service, by a life pension of 
£3,500. On the other hand, there is some validity 
in the reply that these salaries have been un- 
changed for a century and more, and that H.M. 
Judges are the only group of public servants 
whose “wage differential” (as it might be called 
in less august circles) has been eaten away by the 
cost of living, without any protection or special 
assistance. Against those who hold that re- 
muneration on this scale, coupled with unsur- 
passed security, is good enough for anybody, it 
can be argued that, if the stars of the legal 
profession are to be attracted to the Bench while — 
still in their prime, they must be offered enough 
to induce them to leave the five figures which 
will so certainly be theirs at the Bar. Personally, 
although I belong to the school which holds it 
good for Judges to travel in the underground, I 
doubt if there is an answer to this argument— 
short of a complete reshaping of our judicial 
system, after the manner of France or the U.S., 
with a Ministry of Justice and career Judges. 
There is much to be said for such a change. The 
present system, which selects the Judge from a 
very narrow (and very prosperous) section of the 
community, and then maintains him in semi- 
godlike isolation for the rest of his days, is in- 
creasingly out of harmony with modern social 
trends. And I have never been able to accept the 
contention that a country which prides itself.on 
the incorruptibility of its Civil Service, should be 
unable to achieve equally high standards with a 
civil service Bench. 

* * *x 


I was sorry to hear that the New Republic has 
been sold. The name of the new owner is not 
yet announced. When I first knew it, the paper 
was edited with great distinction by Herbert 
Croly; and Bruce Bliven, who followed, had the 
same high standards and progressive outlook. 
With Mrs. Straight (who became Mrs. Leonard 
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Elmhirst) to back them, these editors were 
delightfully free from worry about ways and 
means. When the inheritance fell into the hands 
of Michael Straight, he was young, idealistic and 
boundlessly energetic; he attempted at the same 
time to edit, finance, write and manage the paper 
himself. He was not, unhappily, content with a 
small circulation and a great influence. . He tried 
to compete with popular magazines and to go 
into politics in a big way. In 1946, Henry 
Wallace, then a name to conjure with, was made 
Editor; the result was to raise’ circulation from 
about forty to eighty thousand. Some months 
later, when Wallace paid his fampus visit to 
England, the New Republic was being run on a 
scale which could only have been financially 
justified if the sale had been 400,000. When 
Wallace made his ill-judged effort to run for 
President with a new party (which was, in fact, 
run largely by the Communists), he and Michael 
Straight parted company. Since then the paper 
has not been able to find its way. It swerved 
politically, keeping time with the violent swing 
of American opinion. In its apparent anxiety to 
live down its Left past, it seemed to have forgot- 
ten its Straight tradition. It will be interesting 
to see what the new ownership makes of a paper 
which has been an essential part of the U.S. 
progressive movement. 

* * * 


I have seen in the comments on Tito odd sug- 
gestions that his case against Mihailovitch was 
trumped-up, that the allies betrayed Mihailovitch 
when they supported Tito, and that it was only 
at. the end of the war that the British Press 
switched over from one to the other. I consulted 
the columns of this journal for 1943. I find that 
as early as January 9 we reported that Mihailo- 
vitch was fighting against the partisans and not 
against the invaders of Yugoslavia. We pub- 
lished a full article on the subject on February 6 
and, on June 5, an interview with three of 
Tito’s partisans. I well remember the origin of 
this article. The three Yugoslavs were captured 
by the Germans and put to work on the North 
Wall; they escaped through Norway to Sweden 
and, with the help of the British in Stockholm, 
reached London, where I saw them in the offices 
of the Union of Democratic Control, and got from 
them the interview which was printed in this 
journal. Later, I learned that this article was 
translated into Serbo-Croat and brought some 
encouragement to partisans in the woods at the 
worst moment of the war; indeed, I think it was 
about the first intimation they had of outside 
support. By a happy chance late in 1945, I met 


in Oslo a young man of the Norwegian resistance, . 


who worked secretly in a Nazi “Brown House” 
on the Swedish frontier and had helped these 
Yugoslav partisans to escape to England. 

* * * 


If we did not cheer when Tito, the Duke, 
Churchill and Eden met on the Embankment, it 
was not because we had not enjoyed the fine 
spectacle of Tito’s escort coming up the Thames, 
nor because we were lacking in sightseers’ loyalty, 
nor because we were priests waiting with bombs 
under our cassocks to throw at anti-Christ. It 
was because, if the police keep you a hundred yards 
away, the show is too impersonal to evoke a clap. 
Such an impressive display of police protection 
is unusual and unpopular in this country. We had 
fun guessing which of the men in plain clothes 
wandering around came from the Special Branch 
and which were Yugoslavs trying to spot Serb 
or Stalinist dynamiters. One young lady in the 
crowd carried a parcel of old clothes in her arms 
in the hope that someone would call the attention 
of the police to the fact that it was labelled in 


monstrous letters “Bomb.” No one took the 
slightest notice. Things were a bit more matey 
at the Cenotaph, where events were perhaps not 
quite so carefully planned. Anyway, both 
Churchill and Tito were cheered when they 
emerged from Downing Street. Churchill, bare- 
headed, was, I thought, smilingly glad to demon- 
strate that he needed no police protection. But 
Tito, brought close to the Cenotaph by car, was 
still within bombing range from the crowd if 
any assassin had had one handy. 
* * x 

Personally, I was wedged tightly into a corner 
near Scotland Yard. When I arrived, Tito was 
expected within half an hour. We waited for two 
hours. Fortunately it was sunny and the crowd 
was lively. Someone suggested that Tito had 
dropped in for a pint at the “Prospect of 
Whitby.” When the police motor cyclists came 
out, with all exhausts firing, we tried sympathetic- 
ally to imagine the feelings of one of them if he 
had a puncture. And then we had the moment 
for which everyone, I suppose, had been uncon- 
sciously hoping. Just as Tito was getting into 
his car there was a flash and a bang behind us. 
Was this really it? Had someone thrown a bomb, 
or, as I imagined for a second, was this a diversion 
to cover the activities of a real assassin? Pushed 
from behind we surged forward, forcing the moun- 


.ted police several yards into the road—a magnifi- 


cent effort that could not have been achieved by 
anything less than an explosion. I looked back in 
time to see the tobacconist and photographic 
shops behind us momentarily hidden in a cloud of 
smoke. We easily stamped out some newspaper 
burning on the ground. Sternly we waited ready 
to repeat our observations—and feelings—to the 
police, who were not very interested. No one was 
seriously hurt. Tito had not been disturbed; Mr. 
Churchill would not even have heard the muffled 
bang of the magnesium flare. We should like to 
have been wanted, but we were not. Primed 
with talk, we shuffled off homeward where we 
were certain of a receptive audience. 


Critic 
MERCY FOR JUDGES 
. And then the Fustice 


In fair round belly with good capon lined.” 


The Justices of Britain’s Court Supreme, 
Hit by inadequate remuneration, 
- Too long have shown the symptoms of extreme 
Emaciation. 


Lords of Appeal must stringently retrench 
When summoned to the highest posts judicial; 
The step from prosperous Bar to pauper Bench 
Was sacrificial. 


Too long obliged their office te discharge 
On miserly, if Ministerial, pittance, 
Soon High Court Judges will enjoy a large 
Tax-free remittance. 


Though Judges in pecuniary distress 
Sentence with unexceptionable rigour, 
They constitutionally should possess 
A rounder figure. 


The lean and hungry look, the lantern jaw 
Bespeak the Judge beset by cares financial; 
The most exalted pillars of the Law 
Should be substantial. 


The legal lights of highest eminence, 
Symbols of lofty Justice none disparage, 
Invested with becoming corpulence 
And portly carriage. 


This raid on the Consolidated Fund 
Neither the Government nor public grudges— 
Happy the land with affluent, rotund 
And jovial Judges! 
SAGITTARIUS 
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THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first eatry and | 


5/- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


Note for people in London: One restaurateur 4 
tells me there will be no exploitation in his place — 


on Coronation night. 


+h: 
se aL dict 


He is charging no more than eight guineas for — 


dinner.—Sunday Pictorial. (J. A. Ewart.) 


“ Marigolds are charming in the summer,” said 
“ particularly on poodles.. Of course — 
it depends on the event—I prefer a dog to wear — 


Mr. Stevens, 


carnations or violets for a formal. occasion.—Star, 
(B. Pitts.) 


es is 


13 koala sa 


In different circumstances—although both would 4 
probably deny this with indignation—Tito might — 
have been a successful English country gentleman. j 


—News Chronicle. (M. Humphrey.) 


raises his hat to do so.—Letter in Daily Mirror. 
(L. J. Wickens.) 


“Capital punishment applied to the wrong type 
of child—the sensitive type—may do irre- 


- My husband always kisses me before he goes to. 
work and when he comes in at night, and he always _ 


nervous, 
parable harm,” he said.—Report of speech in New- | _ 


castle Journal. (J. E. Daniels.) 


Stalin and Marxism 


I—THEORY AND REALISM 


Te theoretician in Stalin cannot be separated 
from the party organiser. Lenin had shaped the 


party: he inspired it by such of his ideas as were . 
applicable to Russian reality, though some of his . 


conceptions reflected a non-Russian framework. 
Stalin, however, was shaped by Lenin’s party. He 
could not have done his work had he thought of 
Russia in isolation; but he was neither able nor 
wished to think in terms other than those of the 
needs of contemporary Soviet Socialism. Marx’s 
Statement that theory becomes material power 
when it inspires the masses was interpreted, by 
his greatest pupil in the third generation, to 
mean that true theory proves itself by its effect 
as an organising force. 


Accordingly, Stalin always emphasised those . 


elements of complex reality which appeared to 
him politically relevant. In 1936, he stated that 


Socialism was accomplished in the U.S.S.R.; in | 


his last article, in 1952, he discussed the transi- 
tional path—fairly long, as he emphasised— 
which had still to be travelled in order to achieve 
in the U.S.S.R. complete Socialist planning. He 
knew in 1936, as well as in 1952, that the right 
of the kolkhoz and its members to sell part of 
the agricultural output on a comparatively free 
market is not an element of Socialist planning; 
but in 1936 all forces had to be concentrated on 
the defence of the Soviet Union as it then was. 
In 1952, Stalin considered, the U.S.S.R. had 
grown strong enough to take further steps along 
the road of social reconstruction. Nothing is 
easier than to convict him of logical contradic- 
tions, nothing more difficult than to show even a 
single instance where he lost sight of his task. 
This task was the transformation, into a real and 
living social organisation, of the Socialism which 
had been foreseen on very general lines by Marx 
and Engels, and for whose establishment Lenin 


had created a new regime in a Sixth of the World. - 


It was a Third of the World when Stalin died. 
When I speak of Stalin the theoretician as 
“ shaped by his party,” readers should not think in 
terms of Transport House. The Russian revolu- 
tionary movement—like that of Germany when 
her classical philosophy was born, and that of 
China today—was involved more deeply in 
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‘in the 1952 article on economics. 
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argument on basic philosophical principles than 
the intelligentsia of any contemporary Western 
country. Stalin’s article on “ Anarchism or Com- 
‘munism” published in 1906, in an obscure 
Georgian underground sheet, -had already out- 
lined the presentation of the principles of Dia- 
lectical and Historical Materialism which he 
elaborated thirty years later in the correspond- 
ing chapter of the Short History of the C.P.S.U. 
Forty-seven years ago he was already placing the 
emphasis on essentials, eliminating Hegelian 
terminology, and revealing full appreciation of 
the part played by individuals and ideas in the 
historical process. 

~ None of the theorists of the celebrated German 
Social-Democrat school could have written any- 
thing like this; and the superiority of Russian 
over Western Marxism would come out even 
more clearly if it were assumed that young Stalin 
was one of a dozen or so of prornising provincial 
organisers whose early work has happened to be 
unearthed because of his later career. The high 
level of the philosophical argument in the early 
work reflected competition with another wing of 
the Russian revolutionary movement; the 
extremely successful popularisation in the later 
work—without loss of essentials and with the 
elaboration of details left open by Marx, such as 
the reason why dynamics of the forces of produc- 
tion provide a realistic explanation of the 


historical process—was due to the need for a 


systematic training of the hundreds of thousands 
of people who were taking the lead in social 
reconstruction of continental dimensions. The 
success of Stalin’s life may be described in terms 
of the stages on which Mafxist philosophy had 
its say, first, when he was its apprentice, and later, 
when he was its teacher. 

The price to be paid for this achievement in- 
cluded the usual phenomenons of orthodoxy— 
eg., heresy-hunting; but the teacher himself, 
carrying in every one of his public utterances the 
party’s full authority, had to pay part of the 
price. (His argument with the economists shows 
that frank discussions are still possible within 
a narrow circle.) More than half of his active 
life was spent in conditions when deviation from 
‘established standards of orthodoxy involved the 
likelihood of defeat in the caucus; and most of 
the other half in circumstances when his 
country’s greatest need was a banner to rally 
around. He was the only person over whose 
Signature obsolete dogma could be modified, but 
he had to be careful in using this power. Where 
he wished to drop obsolete statements of the 


‘classics (such .as the concept of an impending 


breakdown of all kinds of bourgeois regimes, or 


- that of the new. society as conflictless) he did 
it by omissions’ in the 1937 document—not 


noticeable without detailed analysis—rather than 
by positive assertions, some of which (such as 
the concept of complete Communism in a single 
country) had the tendency to become obsolete 
even during his lifetime. Only a few of the gaps 
left in 1937 were filled, and that only tentatively, 
But, in spite 
of all his tribute to orthodoxy, Stalin will survive 
in the history of Marxist theory as the man who 
freed it from the specific assumptions of the con- 
ditions from which it sprang. He thus enabled it 
to survive in a world in which Marx’s general 
analysis proved right, and Marx’s concrete 
analysis of Western social conditions proved mis- 
taken. And the history of Soviet Marxism did 
not close on the day when Stalin closed his eyes. 

In his last article, Stalin stated that, in Marx’s 
as well as in his own days, direct transition to 


- Socialist planriing would have been possible only 


if the working class assumed power in a fully in- 
dustrialised country. such as Britain. Historical 


experience, however, had shown that the political 
force necessary to overcome the resistance of the 
vested interests did not materialise except in the 
shape of a political coalition of workers and 
peasants. Socialism, as built in the U.S.S.R., 
necessarily reflected the combination of a highly 
centralised industry with a backward agriculture. 
For long, Stalin had headed towards such a-con- 
clusion.. At the VIth Party Congress, in July, 
1917, he. spoke of the possibility that Russia 
might be the very country that paved the way 
te Socialism. At that time, with the prospects of 
the German revolution still open, no Socialist 
could say more without being a defeatist. Stalin 
knew what he was up against. “There is a dog- 
matic Marxism, and a creative one. I stand for 
the latter.” 

The theoretical obstacles to a recognition of a 
Socialist revolution starting from Russia lay less 
in the general background of Marxism (Marx 
himself had occasionally considered possibilities 
of “a-typical” revolution, especially in Russia) 
than in the fact that Russian: Social-Democracy 
had been formed in opposition to the Narodniks’ 
assertion that the peasants’ village community 
would provide the basis for Russian Socialism. 


The statement that Socialism cquld be built only © 


in an industrial country was another way of say- 
ing that the Russian revolution, in its bourgeois- 
democratic as well as in its Socialist stage, could 
not triumph except under the leadership of the 
working class.. So far, it was correct; but it also 
opened the way for a definition of Socialism as 
glorified trade unionism, or its identification with 
a picture of all the miracles: which industrial 
civilisation (especially if seen at a distance) might 
be supposed to work. Given a revolutionary Russia 
set in isolation, the traditional concept of Socialism 
on a predominantly industrial basis offered 
no alternatives other than policy restricted 
te non-Socialist tasks, or desperate attempts at 
winning by Western revolutions the industrial 
basis which was lacking within Russia. In no 
case could the Russian revolution be a typical 
Socialist one. 

After Lenin’s death, Zinoviev defined Leninism 
as the adaptation of Marxism to the conditions 
of a country with a predominant peasantry. Stalin, 
replying, defined Leninism as the Marxism of the 
period of Imperialism and of the Socialist revolu- 
tions, distinguishing it thus from original Marx- 
ism as a highér stage of its development. It fol- 
lowed that the specific features of Leninism, 
especially the refusal to interpret revolution as a 
spontaneous process and the emphasis placed on 
the organising role of the party, reflected not local 
needs, but the very application of Marxism in 
practice. The specific conditions of Russia, the 
country where capitalism had first broken down 
because it represented the weakest link in the Im- 
perialist chain, were interpreted, not as .a devia- 
tion from an “ideal type ” of Socialism but as the 
framework in which such Socialism as was pos- 
sible in the first half of the twentieth century 
had to be built. Such aspects of the original 
Marxist concept as were incompatible with that 
framework were relegated to the background. 

The Utopian elements in Marxism represent a 
large portion of the common ground between 
Marxism and the liberal traditions of the West; 
even if Stalin had not had to apply violence 
against those who clung to such traditions, his 
achievement would not be popular with those to 
whom Socialism is still the culmination of the 
liberat tradition. But it was his revision of con- 
cepts which saved the Russian revolution from 
foundering in exhaustion, as the English and the 
French revolutions had done, a decade after their 
start. Without the keen offensive against the exist- 
ing structure of agriculture, peasant backwardness 
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would have subordinated the nationalised indus- 
tries to its needs, and prevented the country from 
holding its own on the international scale; the 
Bolshevik party would have gone the way of the 
Ironsides and of the Jacobins, breaking into 
pieces after the dictatorship had lost its raison 


@étre. The “second revolution” would have 
been impossible had not the party envisaged 
Socialism as its aim—achievable without wishful 
thinking about impending revolutions in other 
countries. By defining the function of his party 
as the continuous. motor in a dynamic process 
Stalin made it the model for those nations which 
cannot hold their own in the world. of today with- 
out continuous and intense transformations of 
their social structure. 

In this sense, Stalin’s theoretical work is identi- 
cal with his organisational achievement. The 
theory of “Socialism in one country” served to 
indoctrinate the hundreds of thousands who were 
recruited to the party. after Lenin’s death, who 
decided Stalin’s victory against the opposition, 
and who eventually carried out the Five Year 
Plans and the collectivisation of agriculture. When 
Stalin executed and exiled those who opposed 
this concept of Socialism, he executed the will-of 
the party as it had grown under his leadership. 
Now the new generation occupied all the key posi- 
tions. After tremendous crises, but with a large- 
scale industry, a modern army and a homogenous 
body, Soviet Russia faced the German onslaught. 
In the light of that struggle and its outcome, dis- 
putes about the proper theoretical description of 
what had been defended became insignificant. 
The U.S.S.R. had emerged as one of the Big 
Two, and its social structure had stood the test. 
But Russia was still in a state of transition. In 
a further article I hope to discuss Stalin’s attempts 
to define her lines of development. 

RUDOLPH SCHLESINGER 


Model House 


Berore a gigantic mirror, Aphrodite (alias 
Christine) stood tall and shapely—divinity flawed 
only by the workaday expanse of brown paper 
laid frugally under her feet to catch falling: pins 
and fragments of chalk. On svelteness tram- 
melled imperceptibly by the professionally tradi- 
tional bra and roll-on, the designing staff—best 
call them artist-tailors—were fitting to 110 per 
cent. elegance a suit designed by Dorville for this 
year’s Summer Collection. Christine, no less than 
the real live belle farouche Comtesse who 
practises downstairs parti-coloured magic with 
jumpers and consciously mad little hats, looked 
expensive; an ambience, say, of St. Moritz, 
parfums Weil and Air France. And indeed, the 
model she was wearing had cost plenty. Allow 
for a due: accountancy proportion of the de- 
signers’ travel expenses to Paris and Rome in 
search of ideas, and the general overheads of the 
designing room; then, reckoning in the materials 
and making, about £100 had gone into the crea- 
tion of this one summery suit. Yet—and here is 
the commercial alchemy of Dorville and kindred 
firms—this hundred-pound look would presently 
be purveyed, wholesale and before tribute to Mr. 
Chancellor Butler, for twelve guineas—one-eighth, 
say, of the cost of the prototype. 

They are linked, Dorville and its dozen confréres 
—so far as highly individualistic firms can be said 
to be linked—in the London Model House Group, 
which was formed in 1946 for the usual collective 
purposes of a trade association and, in particular, 
to maintain standards of quality, to assist buyers 
by co-ordinating opening-dates for Collections, 
and to make production and workers’ employ- 
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ment more regular by systematising minimum 
periods over which deliveries to the shops must 
be spread. Together, these Model Houses repre- 
sent a flourishing craft in which London holds a 
unique place—the production, and sale under 
brand names, of high-grade ready-to-wear 
women’s clothes. 

~ Nowhere else in the world is this precise type 
of fashion trade to be found. In the United 
States, where “made to order” clothes are the 
prerogative of the wives and girl-friends of 
millionaires, standards of quality, and notably of 
durability, in dresses “off the peg,” have been 
largely submerged in mass-production. In 
Europe, the choice lies between the ultra- 
expensive grand couturier (or his scarcely less 
ruinous boutique) and the cheap but usually 
skimped and shoddy factory product retailed in 
the popular-price department store. For the 
middle-income Parisian or Roman whose taste 
exceeds the reach of her purse, the gap is filled by 
the modest dressmaker working for individual 
clients. But the “littke woman” with real imita- 
tive skill is not a feature of contemporary Eng- 
land; nor would she be content to work on terms 
which her French or, Italian sister will accept. 
Hence the development of London’s Model 
Houses. They are not mass producers: with pro- 
duction “runs” normally of only a few hundred 
copies (in three sizes usually) of each model, they 
aim at producing, for medium purses, garments 
into whose design and making real integrity of 
craftsmanship has entered. In short, they are 
coutuviers en masse minime. 

For them, the name’s the thing. A few of the 
more snobbish shops in London and the pro- 
vinces buy clothes from the Group’s members 
and put on their own labels—a questionable prac- 
tice from the consumer’s standpoint, and one 
naturally unpopular with firms who spend on a 
lavish scale to advertise their brand. In Dor- 
ville’s showroom where, despite grizzled beard 
and time-stained duffle, this correspondent had 
trouble in convincing glamorous young women 
that he was not a new reporter from Vogue, 
the! hope is obviously and logically entertained 
that Englishwomen, if they cannot boast of being 
dressed by Christian Dior at two hundred 
smackers a time, will take pride in being “ dressed 
in Dorvilles.” Certainly, since about 1930, women 
seem to have learned to rely less on this or that 
department store, and more on the brand name 
of the ready-made clothes they buy. It strikes 
me as a healthy development; and the particular 
firm which I—sublimely ignorant of the competi- 
tive merits of the Group’s members—invaded, 
has a psychologically cunning name: French, but 
easy to the English tongue, and with a faint sug- 
gestion in it of the “style” of Deauville. In 
historical fact, its origin was less romantic, more 
accidental. The two founders of the House, 
Mr, Rose and Mr. Blairman, demobilised in 
1919, were crossing Paris in a bus which they 
solemnly swear was horse-drawn. On a placard 
they caught sight of two names, Mistinguette and 
Dorville—the then famous French clown. In- 
tending to start a business, which began with the 
importation of Parisian knitwear and blossomed 
gradually into wholesale couture (to say nothing 
of the exotic Comtesse), they decided, in a flash, 
that they had found a name of power. 

But even in an industry in which today two 
names alone, those of Dior and Balenciaga, 
“create fashion”—or so at least I am told by 
experts—the name is not all. Between Christine 
at her mirror and Dorville’s despatching room 
with its thousands of cellophane-wrapped gar- 
ments ready for the retailer, there lies a hard- 
headed, closely calculated system of production. 
First comes the making of the prototype, perhaps 





an original design by Mrs. O’Neill; perhaps an 
adaptation of a model bought in Paris. (By trade 
agreement the great couturiers in all European 
capitals will sell their models to wholesale manu- 
facturers abroad, but not in their own country.) 
On Christine, as I have said, the garment is fitted 
to perfection; but then God did not make all 
women like Christine. Hence the next stage is 
the making of a single stock-size “duplicate.” 
This is where the pattern-room has to do its very 
skilled and exacting job. Exercising the utmost 
economy in the material by a layout of the pat- 
tern’s pieces in what strikes the visitor’s eye a$ a 
frenetic jigsaw; devising means whereby to mini- 
mise handwork in the factory; ensuring that the 
stock-size copies will be practical in wear and yet 
retain the chic of the original design—the direc- 
tion of the pattern-room makes a vital contribu- 
tion to the business. 

Before the “showing” of the prototype, a nice 
estimation of eventual production costs has also 
to be made—a tricky job, it will be appreciated, 
since only long experience can enable labour-time 
in a complex process to be correctly judged in 
advance. Yet each item in a Collection must have 
a firm price for future delivery. After the “ show- 
ing,” an interval of a fortnight or so is usually 
allowed to elapse, in which orders from buyers 
who have seen the Gollection accumulate. It is 
only then that the patterns pass to the factory, 
and production starts—though occasionally, if the 
demeanour of buyers at a “showing” indicates 
that one particular model is a sure “ hit,” produc- 
tion of that model may start next day. 

I have written the word “factory,” for that is 
what Dorville calls its workplace in Foley Street. 
Actually the word atelier would be more apposite 
to the size and atmosphere of the rooms. There 
is, of course, an organised “flow,” and even a sys- 
tem of remuneration by wages and bonus, based 
on “time and motion” study. But there 
is nothing Stakhanovite about the norms; and 
though work on cotton dresses is organised for 
the machinists on a repetition system, the so-called 
conveyor belt, which carries the growing garment 
from one step to another, has no resemblance to 
the inexorable monster which inspired A Nous la 
Liberté. On the floor where garments of woollen 
and linen materials are made, each unit is the pro- 
duct, broadly speaking, of a single pair of hands 
—the machinists, of course, being replaced at in- 
tervals by the pressers, the tailors who fit sleeves 
and linings, and finally by the hand-workers who 
do the button-holing, felling and finishing. From 
the starting point of the process, a room in which 
material (usually exclusive to a particular Model 
House) is vigilantly inspected for flaws, to final 
pressing, packing and despatch, the work in this 
“factory ” gives one the pleasant impression of an 
old-style tailoring shop, with all its individuality 
and pride, writ large on modern lines. 

What are the prospects for this section of the 
fashion trade, on whose output the wives and 
daughters of the British moyenne bourgeoisie 
now increasingly rely, and whose world-wide 
exports, incidentally, are a quite significant factor 
in Treasury balance-of-payments -calculations? 
The products of the Group are not inexpensive 
when Purchase Tax at 25 per cent., over a rather 
low D level, and the retailer‘s normal 50 per cent. 
mark-up are allowed for. Will the market, say, 
for suits and coats retailing- at between 20 
and 30 guineas contract under Mr. Butler’s 
disinflationary pressures? Somewhat to my sur- 
price, I found that those who plan and work under 
the aegis of their eponymous French clown have 
few fears on this score. Good quality, they argue, 
is always an economy for the purchaser in the long 
run; and, even if straitened means compel many 
women to “mix” their ‘wardrobes with cheap 
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stuff that passes muster for a season, they are not 
seriously worried about “competition from 
below,” though it may be noted that some mem- 
bers of the Group sell more modestly-priced 
clothes under a separate brand name such as 
Dorville’s “Corvette” series. At the other end of 
the price-range is a newcomer, a subsidiary 
launched recently in London by Christian Dior; 


its competition now impinges rather on British ~ 


retail couture. Will Dior, with M. Boussac’s 
fabled millions behind him, organise, more 
formidably, wholesale production at competitive 
prices, with the magic of his name on the label ? 
The necessary organisation is not_to be evolved in 
a day; and the London Model Houses have one 
solid reason not to be unduly afraid of immigrant 
competition. By taking thought and streamlining 
their factory costs, they are managing to produce 
clothes whose wholesale price, in comparison with 
1938, has risen considerably less than that of most 
other consumers’ goods. Dorville, le vrai Dorville, 
and that shrewd customer, Mistinguette, would 
surely applaud that achievement. 
AYLMER VALLANCE 


Equal Opportunity 


Since the implementation of the Education 
Act of 1944 we have tended to assume that the 
day of equal opportunity has dawned. The 
school-leaving age has been raised. What was 
called a Modern school or a Senior school has 
become a Secondary Modern school. Local 
Authority Grammar schools, save for a few 
in Scotland, have been made free. Yet we are 
still as far from genuine equal opportunity 
as we were during my school days. Now, as 
then, we have a tripartite educational system, 
in which the Grammar school educates the very 
bright in preparation for university and the 
professions, the Technical schools educate, in 
the main, those who just fail Grammar school, 
and the Secondary Modern schools cope with the 
rest. At the same time, alongside the State 
system, the Public schools give advanced oppor- 
tunity to children with wealthier parents. More- 
over, even within the reformed system of State 
education opportunity is a chancy thing. There 
are still insufficient Grammar school places for 
those worthy of them. The proportion of Grammar 
school places varies greatly from one county to 
another. Many children, who in Carmarthen 
would reach the university and the professions 
through Grammar school, would, in Kent, be 
restricted to the Secondary Modern school. 
Some argue that our present system is well 
adapted to our needs. We need leaders, adminis- 
trators, scientists, artists, accountants and teachers: 
they will flow from the Grammar schools. We 
need chargehands, draughtsmen, shorthand-typists 


and radio engineers: they will come from — 


Technical schools, followed perhaps by appren- 
ticeship. We need hewers of coal and drawers of 
change from tills : they will come from Secondary 
Modern schools. So each stratum of industrial 
civilisation has its recruiting ground in one of 
the three types of school ; and somehow the raw 
material can be graded into its life stream at the 
age of eleven. The manipulators of Brave New 
World were kinder than we. They at least 
graded their material before birth, conditioned 
it to an unquestioning acceptance of its role, 
and made sure that there was no untoward 
post-natal mental development. We grade our 
material at the age of eleven when it is acutely 
conscious of itself as a person, is aware that 
parents are anxious, and is, above all, very alive 
to the chances of success or failure. And. either 














A FIRM of British motorcar manufacturers . 


with a large export trade to Australia were 


worried about the deterioration in finish which 


“occurred in transit. The bodywork was found to 


be blistered and the upholstery to be disfigured by 
mould. The company appealed for help to LC.L, 
as suppliers of the finish. It was decided that the 
cause of the trouble and its cure could only be 
found by following the cars through from the 
moment they were placed in their packing cases in 
this country until they were delivered to the 
customer “down under”. This meant long and 
tedious observation over a period of 
many months during which a technical 
service man from I.C.I. Paints Division 


at Slough travelled to Australiain acargo 
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shtp with a consignment of cars. The trouble was 
eventually tracked down to “cargo-sweat’”—a 
condition due to the combined action of heat and 
humidity in the holds of the ship during its 
passage through the tropics. The problem was 
then referred to I.C.I. Plastics Division at Welwyn 
for a cure, and a method was devised for wrap- 
ping each car completely in a sealed envelope of 
polythene film 0.002” thick. This material, being 
waterproof and providing a moisture vapour 
barrier, proved completely satisfactory. 

Thus, by combining the technical service 
resources of two of its manufacturing 
divisions, I.C.I. helped a British car 
manufacturer to maintain a valuable 


export market in Australia. 
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can be equally damaging. The successful, who 
win Grammar school places, may assume super- 
iority ; the failures, who go to other schools, 
may feel themselves inferior. The class structure 
of society does not depend. solely upon birth or 
wealth. The assumption of superiority is, in my 
opinion, just as undesirable when based upon 
intellectual achievement. ; 
The argument for the three different streams 
would be stronger if the methods of selection 
were beyond reproach. But the tests applied to 
eleven-year-olds are questionable. They will, 
of course, sort out the brilliant from the dunder- 
headed. But no system yet devised can be effec- 
tive in the middle ranges, where the contestants 
and their marks aré crowded together, but where 
somehow, arbitrarily, the line between “ ins” 
and “ outs”? must be drawn. Here, success or 
failure is a gamble pure and simple ; yet success 
or failure at this stage will influence the child’s 
career through youth to adult life. 
. What we need are schools catering for all the 
children in a neighbourhood regardless of wealth 
or ability. Schools in which the children work 
together in their age groups for some activities 
—drama and games, for example—then branch 
off to follow their bent, scientific, technical or 
arts, along with others: of a like aptitude and 


capacity ; schools which give equal chance to all. 


and provide the highest standards for the brightest 
—above all, schools which are a microcosm of 
democratic society. This is what the Labour 
Party has had ‘n mind when advocating, as it has, 
the Comprehensive school. - 

This type of school is complicated in organisa- 
tion—hell on the framers of timetables. There 
are special difficulties in providing for the 16-18 
year-olds up to best Grammar school standard ; 
and there are problems of accommodation. (If 
we are to await the building of new schools we 
shall wait a very long time. We shall have to 
think of grouping existing buildings until new 
schools are built.) All these difficulties I admit ; 
-but they can be overcome. The problem has 
been solved in the United States, in New Zealand, 
and to some degree in Scotland ; and it is being 
tackled in London. The choice, however, be- 
tween “‘ comprehensive ”’ and tripartite education 
has been left to local authorities. We may well 
have to limit this local autonomy. Locally, 
even good Socialists are afraid of drastic change, 
perhaps due to a misunderstanding of the effect 
of the 1944 Act. Now that the local Royal Grammar 
School is open for the first time to working-class 
scholarship boys, they tend to assume that equality 
has set its seal on the township and are jealous 
of the integrity of what is now, in part, their 
Grammar School. They resist, therefore, any 
suggestion that its identity should be submerged 
in any “‘ comprehensive ”’ system. 

Meanwhile, running its separate course, remote 
and unaffected, there is the British Public school 
system. It is almost as wicked to attack the 
fabric of a cathedral as to attack the Public 
schools of Britain. But they warrant no such 
veneration : from altruistic beginnings, the chari- 
table spreading of literacy among the sons of the 
poor, they have become the instruments of privi- 
lege. Yet the Labour Movement, when it has not 
burked this anomaly, has tinkered with three 
solutions. The first, based on fond hope, is to 
assume that further improvement in local authority 
education, plus high taxation, will persuade 
parents to forgo fee-paying education. This 
entirely ignores the prestige value of Public 


.school education. Many local authority schools 


do, in fact, teach better than many Public schools. 
But there are still waiting lists for the Public 
schools—and the fees are met from capital. 


The second solution is to gear the Public 
schools into the State system by reducing the 
entrance age to eleven and by providing scholar- 
ships for most of the places. 
however, would have all the socially undesirable 
consequences of the present tripartism in. the 
State system. It would perpetuate the Fiithrer- 
prinzip on a slightly different basis, with the 
additional disadvantage that it would skim most 
of the cream from the State schools, on the 
doubtful assumption that potential leaders can 
be identified at the age of eleven. Neither 
Ernest Bevin nor Winston Churchill would have 
survived this test. 

The third solution is to abolish all independent 
fee-paying schools save those which remain from 
the 1944 settlement on denominational education. 
This is no more radical than the abolition of other 
past manifestations of privilege, such as the 
university vote and the purchase of commissions 
in the army. It would, however, be sheerly 
destructive if the capital equipment and tradition 
of the Public schools were then allowed to rot. 
I would like to see them used as national residen- 
tial sixth-forms catering for the 17-18 year-olds. 
They would thus be strictly complementary to 
the "Comprehensive schools, and would help 
to meet the admittedly difficult problem of 
maintaining a high-standard sixth form in a 
small Comprehensive school. There could, too, 
be a degree of specialisation among such residen- 
tial schools. Rugby, for example, sited near the 
industrial Midlands, could give more attention 
to technical subjects, and become as it were, 
the Sandhurst of engineering. Shrewsbury could 
be the Sandhurst of agriculture, while Eton 
became the Sandhurst of the arts instead of, as 
at present, the Sandhurst of politics and company 
directorships. This, however, should be merely 
a change of emphasis, not single-minded specialisa- 
tion: it should be complementary to a liberal 
education in the widest sense. 

WILFRED FIENBURGH 


Exmoor Story | 


Some years ago the present writer, disguised 
rather unsuccessfully as a gunner and afflicted 
with justifiable doubts about the stability of his 
puttees and the mutual relationship of his spurs, 
found himself helping to line the London streets 
for a State occasion. And, as the great ones of 
the earth filed past a few feet in front of him, he 
observed with growing fascination that prominent 
men resemble their caricatures far more closely 
than their photographs. From this he deduced 
that an element of exaggeration is an essential 
part, if not in truth, at least in the effective pre- 
sentation of truth. Hence the particular interest 
of Exmoor, an agricultural area with most of the 
features of its physical and economic landscape 
considerably larger than life and at least twice as 
natural. For this very exaggeration. illustrates 
with a peculiar clarity“and emphasis the basic 
realities of our more normal. farmland. 

For instance, Old England contained many 
huge stretches of waste but few quite so whole- 
hearted as Exmoor. Poor soil, elevation, exposure, 
heavy rainfall and distance from urban markets 
all combined to keep it in an almost Hobbesian 
state-of-Nature long after most of primzval 
England had yielded to the axe and spade of the 
reclaiming farmer. As late as 1794, for instance, 
Billingsey traversed 20,000 acres of upland. deso- 
lation, relieved only by one farmstead and thirty- 
seven trees, whose sole agricultural value was the 
rough grazing it provided for sheep and cattle. 
But Billingsey was an official of the first Board 


This method,. the spirit and fortune of some of our wealthier 
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of Agriculture, a man of the New Farming trained _ 
to stand no nonsense from rural nature, and even — 
in this waste he perceived capabilities. “ Given ¥ 


gentlemen of England,” he wrote, thinking of the — 


incentives which lay in the growing, hungry towns : 


of his time, “Exmoor could become as fair q _ 


prospect as the surrounding countryside,” And — 
so it proved. In 1820, John Knight bought 15,000 
acres of this wilderness and began that economic — 
epic which was to bring it within the boundaries 


of the Farming Kingdom. 
Now, John Knight and his son Frederic, who — 
succeeded him, were almost excessively typical — 


figures, exaggeratedly classic cases of the “agri- | 


cultural improver.” First, they were men of — 
great wealth, they could afford to take long views, 
to experiment, to invest heavily and wait for 
returns. Secondly, they were not farmers, neither 
were they born of farming stock. They came 
from a long and successful line of iron-masters, 
and their family traditions were industrial and 
commercial, not agricultural. Thus we owe Ex- 
moor, as we owe so much else in the countryside, 
to men of more than agricultural experience and 
more than agricultural resources. Farming is not 
a self-sufficient trade. 

The story of the reclamation, of the draining 
and the liming and the ploughing, of the making 
of the roads and the hedges and the building of 
the farmsteads, of the trials and the errors and 
the changes of policy and the sheer mass of sus- 
tained physical effort has been told, classically, 
by Dr. Orwin. The whole huge task was executed 
without mechanical power of any sort. Only in 
the 1870's, at the very end of the “ heroic period,” 
did the steam-ploughs come to Exmoor; every 
ditch was dug, every furrow turned, every load 
of lime and bricks carted by the labour of men 
or animals. Thus did the improvers of only a 
century ago meet the challenge which in our own 
time sent the tracklayers to plough above the 
clouds in the Welsh hills and the excavators to 
trench and ditch in the wetlands. It took the 
Knights, therefore, working in full flush of Vic- 
torian vigour and backed by. the technical re- 
sources of the most developed economic system 
of their time, half a century to establish a produc- 
tive agricultural community in these wilds. Oh, 
yes, we too have had our Moving Frontier, much 
of it not so very long ago. But though the 
pioneers of the prairies whom we watch so admir- 
ingly from our cinema seats are familiar figures in | 
our lives, t to how many of us wha have spent a 
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holiday driving or walking on Exmoor are the 
Knights even a name ? 

So for the past. The present has been described 
in an economic report, published by Bristol 
University in 1949, on the whole of this upland 
area. The background now, however, is not the 
high purpose of the Knights but the depression 
which began, ironically, about the time that the 
reclamation was completed. Yet Exmoor, despite 
the handicaps of soil and climate which reduce 
its output per acre to barely half that of Somerset 
plain, fared relatively better than many more 
wealthy areas. For this there were two reasons. 

First, nature had imposed on Exmoor a farming 
pattern prematurely suitable for the changed con- 
ditions which caused the general collapse of the 
predominantly corn-growing lowlands. Thus of 
hundred acres of cultivated land on Exmoor about 
eighty are normally under grass and of the 
remainder less than two carry cash-crops, while 
animal products, at present mainly milk, account 
‘for all but 10 per cent of the average farm income. 
Secondly, Exmoor is primarily a land of smalt 
farms. Over a third of the farms in the survey 
area were under 75.acres, less than one in six over 
250 acres. Now, the smaller the farm the greater 
the importance of the labour of the farmer and 
his family, and though a theoretical 50 per cent of 
the costs. of production on the average Exmoor 
farm goes on labour, only half of this labour is 
hired. Most Exmoor farms, therefore, rely on 
labour which in hard times is prepared to draw 
no more than its keep from the land, and this 
gives them an economic elasticity denied to the 
larger, more “industrial ” farms which depend on 
hired labour; indeed, this distinction forms one of 
the main lines of demarcation in our farming 
industry. Thus in both the type and structure of 
Exmoor farming we can see, writ small, factors 
of more than local importance. It is the role of 
grass in the modern rural economy and the 
peculiar characteristics of the family farm that 
condition British agriculture to-day. 

Even more .significant, however, is the sum- 
marised evidence of the Bristol survey on the 
capital equipment of the Exmoor farming indus- 
try. For this concept of a farm as an area of land 
with buildings on it is one of the most natural, 
widespread and subversive of all the fallacies of 
the Great Urban Mythology. In reality, a farm 
is an area of land organised and equipped for food 
production and we think too much of crops and 
stock and not enough of the design and equip- 
ment of the factory in which they are produced. 
And the long depression has dealt harshly with 
the physical framework of British Agriculture; it 
has hindered maintenance, it has prevented 
modernisation, and the cost it now exacts in in- 
‘convenience, waste and inefficiency is heavy. 

Consider, for instance, Exmoor’s field-system, 
designed before the days of mobile mechanical 
“power. Fields ca Exmoor are small, for on the 
‘farms of under 50 acres, half the land is in en- 
closures of under 4 acres, on the farms of over 
50 acres, half the land is in enclosures of under 
7 acres. In both cases this is too small for the 
convenient use of modern methods of cultivation, 
a serious defect now that the plough is one of the 
‘primary agents for the improvement of the old 
pastures which it breaks for reseeding. The 
hedges of these little fields, it is true, provide 
_ valuable shelter, but even in this exposed area 
the number of these “ banks” is excessive. So is 
their economic cost, for they occupy about one 
acre in 25, they habour rabbits, they demand 
heavy maintenance. Again, consider farm build- 
ings. Nearly half the farms surveyed have not 
enough storage for grain, foodstuffs and fertilisers, 





all valuable commodities peculiarly liable to 
damage by damp, and only one farm in three has 
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enough storage for machinery and implements. 
Consider, too, the supply of water and electricity, 
the one essential, the other useful agriculturally 
as well as' domestically. One farm in three 
reported seasonal water-shortages, one farm in 
eleven had either public or private electricity. 
Admittedly, it is easy to exaggerate the import- 
ance of all this, for in practice many farmers, par- 
ticularly small farmers, live, work and produce 
cheerfully and without undue agonising. under 
conditions which, on paper, vary from the merely 
difficult to the frankly intolerable. It is also 
probable that, for a variety of reasons, standards 
on Exmoor are in these respects perceptibly lower 
than those of most lowland areas while the 
majority of the farms surveyed would qualify 
under recent legislation for certain Government 
grants towards the cost of long-term improve- 
ments. Nevertheless, we can see in this study, 
in crude, documentary form, one of the major 
physical obstacles to any increase in food-produc- 
tion in this country—the obsolete design and 
poor condition of the capital equipment which so 
many of our farms have inherited from the past. 
Here again, t-.erefore, does the Exmoor 
microcosm represent with almost dramatic 
‘emphasis more general agricultural reality. 
NIGEL HARVEY 


Time to Kill 


‘Tue wine was a moth, the food was a feather, 
and the bed a spring of larks. It was with back- 
ward looks that the young couple left the auberge 
next day, nor could their landlady winkle one 
word of complaint out of them. ‘“ But there 
must,” she had insisted sadly, “‘ be one little 


‘to earth. 


fault, monsieur. ©No? Just one. Only 
think——.”” “‘ I can only think,” said the young 
man reluctantly, ‘of the number of flies in the 
lavabo”?. Madame. at once brightened. ~“ At 
what time did monsieur- go to the Javabo?” 
“ At nine o’clock.”: “‘ Ah, but of course,” cried 
Madame triumphantly, “ Monsieur should have 
gone at —— when the flies migrate to” the 
dining-roo 

How dime ‘flies, neatly like logic, or lightly like 
love. And how—may God send us a cause for 
wonder !—in the prophetic world of poetry and 
dream and predestination, it flies backwards. Here 
the fire-engine arrives and the fire breaks out ; the 
doctor waits gravely by the healthy bed ; the aged 
alpinist finds his youthful father in the glacier ; 
winding sheet and swaddling-band are one. 
“What a waste of powder!” remarked the 
Chinese seer as he watched the shot bird falling 
“‘How ?” asked the hunter. . “ The 
fall would have killed it,” satd the sage. 

But of all times the most desolating is when time 
stands still. The shot bird hangs in air, the blown 
rose forgets to fall, the world turns to stone. It 
was always at two o’clock in the afternoon that it 
happened. I would look from the window at 
the long-ago landscape, the tideless light brimming 
the sky, the fountain sunk in thought, the still 
fields, the dead end;.and the uttermost apathy 
and despair of spirit ‘filled me to infinity, like a 
nothingness of mind, a dereliction of purpose. It 
was this eternal afternoon, this tideless torpor, 
this timescape flat as a sister’s kiss, that afflicted 
the medieval monks so sadly, and which they 
called the sin of accidie or sloth. The prospect of 
a world without mutability drained them of energy 
and hope. If only time had come marching 
along the road, quick-march, left-right, tick-tock, 
to-fro, to break up the apathy. For time and 
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tide, as tit-tat lovers know, are a shuttle, a rutoyer, 2 
a constant truck and traffic between two points | 





(in which the light is forever amber), a losing and 


finding of arrival and departure. To be static, 
to have no point of departure, no give-and-take % 
of being, no systole of faith and diastole of doubt, 
is death, death in the afternoon. Better, far - 
better, to be living-wrong than to be dead-right ; 
better to have a flutter, even if only on the dogs. G 
Safety stints us, turns us to stone, to one. as 
This always-gibbering between fear and hope 
Doubles our life, and is the bloody pulse 
Of every vein. O angel of our dread, 
Delicately cater for us rough feeders 
Who ask a stone, and daily give us bread. 

“ And there shall be no more sea,” says the 
Book of Revelation, describing the blessed calm 
of Eternity. In other words, no more tides, no 
more to-and-fro, no two sides to anything, no ~ 
Wwiving or waving, no coming and going: the web 
of life -has been woven, the wag-at-the-wall has ~ 
stopped. What a melancholy prospect! Give 
me time-and-tide every time, with its tip-and-run, 
jig-and-jag, make-and-breakneck excitement. No 
doubt we can have too much of a good thing; I 
have every sympathy with Customs officers who 
are censorious when one brings back a few wrist- 
watches from abroad—as if one hadn’t enough 
time on one’s hands without trying to import it. 
All the same, I prefer the striking flux of Time to 
the sticky fixity of Eternity where—as the Good 
Book tells us—there is neither marriage nor giving ~ 
in marriage, neither is there any night ; no tutoyer 
at all between people, all the dead-long day; no 
wars, loves, divisions, disappointments or contra- ~ 
dictions ; no busybodies ; in fact, nobody at all— 
just one vast rusty collectivised Church Army. 
surplus of immobiles and immortals, once 
militant, but now triumphant and infinitely at 
peace. No! Like AE, I pray God that I may 
have enemies to keep me alive, and that I may 
have time to temporarily kill. 

For we live and move and have our being by 
virtue of that split infinitive “time”; and, like 
Adam, we multiply by first dividing. In the 
Purgatorio Virgil girds Dante with a reed before 
faring him forth on his journey, a reed that grew 
between land and water—symbol of that fructi- 
fying struggle, of that life which is born from the - 
rub of opposites, from coming and going. 

As with people, so with words. . These, too, a$ 
every writer knows, have their times and tides and 
double meanings and motions ; their oppositions, 
their yea and nay, their rub and rob; they are 
never static, never one in meaning. “I would 
trust the maker of a dictionary to explain the 
meaning of one word, but not the meaning of two 
words,” quoted Boswell to the approving Dr. 
Johnson. Nothing pleases me so much, in 
writing, as to be able to sit on both sides of the 
sense, and if there were six sides I would sit on 
them all. ‘“ If you can say a thing, shouldn’t you 
be able to unsay it?” a child inquired of me. 
It is the very quality of life: to do both things 
at once is to be true to life and time, for truth 
speaks with a forked tongue and has the flickering 
knowledge of both good and evil, past and future, 
light and shadow, land and water. ‘“‘ All great 
visions,” said a poet and visionary, “‘ come 
to us between the lights, between waking and 
sleeping.” 

But how time stands still when we have nothing 
to reach for and nothing to withdraw from. “ If: 
you go on drinking whisky you'll shorten your 
days,” said. a doctor to a Dublin friend of 
mine. ‘ 

“You are quite right,” said my friend; “I 
stopped it once for a whole day and it was’ the 
longest day I ever. spent.” 





W. R. RODGERS 
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Leaflets 

“Tue foundations of the national glory,” says 
a banner swinging fromthe Olympian roof, “ are 
set in the homes of the people.” But not, on the 
whole, in the homes represented on all these 
decorated stands. These are Ideal Homes, goals 
on what Mr. Churchill used to call the sunlit 
uplands. How ideal, and unattainable, becomes 
more apparent as the years go by. As you shuffle 
round with the tired thousands, too tightly 
packed to fall over, the idealism oa the display 
stands seems so remote that it would be uncouth 
in you to stand and stare, and yet it may be ruder 
still not to listen while the young fadies are talking 
about them. They have been trained not to pout 
when you pretend not to be taking notice of them; 
but although their smiles are counterfeit and their 
roving eyes see nothing, they are pretty and you 
ought not to risk hurting them. So you stop. 

You are at Better Furniture. It is better 
because its legs do not splay like the corners of a 
curly pyramid; they are sturdy legs with the old- 
fashioned claw-and-bali feet, the plushy uphol- 
stery is brocaded and has cloth studs. Maids will 
do the brushing. It is feudal furniture. And yet 
people with the indelicacy to lift a cushion will 
find, underneath, not vertically compressed 
springs sown. on to webbing strips but horizont- 
ally stretching springs that radiate from a little 
central plate of metal. ‘For me, this alone is why 
such furniture-is Better. I rather like the splay- 
ing, spindly legs that Mr. Heal has given to our 
chairs and tables, and I do not pine for Queen 
Anne or the Jacobeans; but I loathe old-fashioned 
chair springs and their primitive supports of 


_ webbing; and if I cannot afford latex rubber 


cushioning I want ‘torsive springing ... You 
will take a leaflet? (It. seems nicer to take a 
leaflet than simply to say “Not today.”) You 
take one a and move-on to Water Softening. 

You do not need the clinical cross-sections of 
furred-up pipe to convince you about water- 
softeners, but you receive your annual jolt from 


the stop-press urgency of the slogans and threats. | 


Possibly you might afford one? You go into it 
all again with the man on the stand. What dis- 
trict? Ah, sixteen per cent. hardness. How many 
in family? Yes, 800 gallons a week. You'd need 
amodel “* D,” Sir. £104 10s., fixing extra. “But 
we can arrange something about the cost,” he 


* calls after you. (You know what he means.) You 
- now have two leaflets. 

You come to a well-spoken electric cooker, - 
talking in the first person to.a sheepish crowd. ; 


“Look at my easily accessible oven,” it says; and 
it lowers its door like a drawbridge. “Notice,” it 
continues, “the capacious drawer underneath my 
oven for pots and pans not in use.” You 
nod a little curtly and shuffle on. No need, 
this time, for any propitiatory ‘business with 
leaflets. A talking cooker can still be treated as 
an upstart. - 

But into what homes do all these -things go, 
these Hollywood baths, wrought-iron peacocks, 
orojector television sets, roter scythes? In the 
(deal Homes branch of the Westminster Bank, 2 
tew clients in striped trousers are putting through 
cheques. These are the men whose homes are 
the foundations of the national glory. The rest 
do as I do: “ Are these things in the shops yet? ” 
‘I ask. “Oh, yes, they’re just coming in, sir.” 
dt’s sometimes true, but many of them you don’t 
see again until next year at Olympia.) 
—TI’ll get one later. Could I have a leaflet?” 

Did I say no one else is buying? One in ten, 
this year, buys a long-handied sponge mop. You 
can see them everywhere; the buyers use them, 
in the crush, to recall members of their parties 





“Thanks } 





with a prod in-the back. I have-a leaflet about 
these ‘mops. I also have, leaflets about joining 
the R.A-F., and a- leaflet about going to live-in 
New Zealand. C. H. Rote 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


THE UNKNOWN POLITICAL 
PRISONER 


Imacme: on one hand the most cogent, truly 
contemporary and relevant, human symbo! of our 
time—the Unknown Political Prisoner; on the 
other a plinth.in the Tate Gallery on which were 
arranged three screws, somé bus tickets, a few 
matches and a crumpled paper bag. Within that 
contrast can be seen the enormity of the failure 
of the admired, so-called progressive art of -our 
time. The arrangement of the screws and other 
scraps was in fact a joke perpetrated by an early, 
indignant visitor to the exhibition. For some 
reason or other a work had been removed from 
its mumbered stand and an opportunity thus 
presented itself for this satirical comment. 
Several later visitors to the private view, how- 
ever, treated it as a serious exhibit. But—and 
this is the point—they were completely justified 
in doing so if the majority of the other “ legiti- 
mate’”’ entries were also to be taken. seriously. 
One can argue about the ingenuity, the formal 
sensibility, the tortuous symbolic interpretations 
that lie behind the ironmongery, the modelled 
tree roots, the obscure engineering-models-with- 
out-function, which pose as relevant works of art 
on other plinths, but when considered (as they 
must be) in the context of their set subject, their 
inadequacy is as absolute as that of the bus tickets. 
Even a faithful model of an ancient, cast-iron 
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man-trap would have had more point than most 


of these obtuse, arbitrary variations on the same 


theme. 

What, however, is the reason for the farce. of 
this competition (organised by the I.C.A.) and of 
the sculpture it has encouraged ? Fundamentally, 
I believe that it is caused by the current belief 
that art must generalise, must be above, and 
impartial to local, urgently everyday issues. This 
belief is reflected in the conditions of the competi- 
tion itself and in the majority of the works sub- 
mitted and awarded. (One brave if unresolved 
exception was an entry from Indonesia by Eddy 
Sunavso.) 

No site was decided upon for the winning 
monument. Besides the technical problems of 
scale, juxtaposition and light, made so difficult by 
such vagueness, the lack of any sense of specific 
destination must have gone a long way to cutting 
the artists off from proper, possible sources of 
inspiration. A public monument becomes a nodal 
point for general emotion through its particular 
associations. A cross above the site of Buchen- 
wald will have a different value from a cross :in 
Hyde Park. . 

The “generalising”. illusion, though, went 
deeper than that. It was to be an International 
Competition, open to all ideologies: well- 
intentioned but impossible. A mere photograph 
of any prisoner in any cell might gain a truly 
universal emotional currency. But as soon as 
one begins to inquire (which the artist must do} 
beyond the superficial facts of appearance, one 
comes to the issue of the beliefs, the intimate 
images of heartening strength, the ideals, the 
hatreds, which sustain that prisoner in his will to 
keep faith with his fellow men. These, as the 
world knows to its cost, are opposed. A trade 
unionist imprisoned in Spain and’ a counter- 
revolutionary in Siberia live or die by the light 
of different, often totally opposed images. Works 
expressing them would consequently be impossible 
to compare since, whether we realise it or not, 
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Debussy, Chabrier, Ravel 

A selection of songs, including the 
Trois ballades de Francois Villon, 
three Chabrier settings of poems by 
Gérard and Rostand, and the 
Chansons Madecasses of Ravel 
JACQUES JANSEN (Baritone) 

with JACQUELINE Bonneav (Piano), 
Maurice Genpron (’Cello) 

and Jean Pierre Rampat (Flute) 
LXT 2774* 


Kodaly 

Dances of Galénte ; 3 

Bartok 

Dance Suite 

THe Lonpon PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Grora Sout 

LXT 2771 


*A booklet for this record, giving 
the original French poems and an 
English prose translation, ts 
available price 6d. (or 9d., inc. 
postage, direct from us). 
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we are all implicated in that conflict. All works 
of art, within their immediate context, are bound 


directly or indirectly to be weapons: only after 


a considerable passage of time, when the context 
has changed, can they be viewed objectively as 
objets d’art. Also any artist who treated this 
subject purely esthetically would obviously 
betray it, and at the same time any attitude of 
comprehensive compassion has finally to spring 
from a gencrosity normally only possible because 
of a sustained faith—which then implies some 
ideological alignment. A truly disinterested 
saint-like tolerance is sometimes achieved by 
rare individuals, but it will not produce art, and 
it is significant that those sects and faiths, which 
have aimed at such meekness, have not produced 
any. Valid art, in fact, because it derives from 

onate, fairly simple convictions about life, is 

, in one sense, to be intolerant. 

lf this argument sounds too arbitrary, the works 
now on show surely support it. They are tolerant, 
uncommitted, remote, anzsthetised, harmless and 
therefore, in the end, impertinent. There is an 
obvious connection between the illusion of un- 
committed art, internationalism of style (the 
140 works from about 30 countries are almost all 
interchangeable) and abstraction. Shapes without 
meaning are not unlike sounds without words. 
And one has the impression that most of these 
artists, driven by a futile ambition to rise above 
their local limitations (which are really their 
privileges), were determined to transcend 
itself. The result—a sort of obverse Babel. 

Yet it is even worse than that. For behind 
their obscurity the majority are also sentimental. 
Without the support of a tradition an artist can 
only create the symbolic by fully accepting the 
particular and then, by the sheer force of his 
identifying imagination, making it typical. If one 
begins with generalisations, one produces only 
sermonising platitudes. For the subject of this 
competition the privilege of expressing such 


concepts as Freedom, Pity, Courage, Hope, could. 


only be earned by those who first struggled in 


their imagination with excrement, cringing fear,, th 
home-sickness, petty cowardice. It was this kind: 


of struggle which made the Burghers of Calais, 
Guernica, or (on a lesser scale) Marie Andriessen’s 
Concentration Camp Victims seen last year in 
Battersea Park. And it is the total evasion of any 
such struggle which has made impotent the 
Hepworths, the Calders, the Pevsnevs, the Gabos, 
the Chadwicks—all-winners of this competition, 
none of whom had the energy to do more than 





presumably would have won—assuming the same 
judges—if they had casually adapted any work 
done ten years ago. 

The choice of the twelve winners also 
emphasises how negative the final conclusions of 
the “generalising”? attitude are bound to be. 
Five of them gain their drama by dwarfing a 
human figure in comparison with some huge, 
impersonal, fateful machine. None, despite the 
many terrible but heroic examples of the last war, 
moves beyond Kafka to affirmation. Nine, if 
they evoke anything at all, evoke pitying despair ; 
two the vague, merely automatic confidence of 
any simple, vertical engineering unit; and one 
(Reg. Butler’s, which won first prize) is a com- 

pelling emblem—but an emblem of Defeat. And 
the fatal shortcoming of an emblem of Defeat is 
that only a spectator, never a protagonist, can 
erect it. 


To sum up: I believe the competition can be . 


said to have been a total failure. First, because 
it aimed to stimulate sympathetic public interest, 
and in fact has—with good reason—alienated the 
public. Secondly, because it has failed to inspire 
a single important work. And thirdly—and 
worst of all—because it has encouraged the most 
hapless, aimless, and therefore inevitably reaction- 
gry type of work. Only one thing can now justify 
the competition ; if it really forces us to draw 
the necessary conclusion that beyond all the 
qualifying, fragmentary arguments, the “ official” 
modern art of the West is now bankrupt. 
Personally I came away from so much pretentious- 
ness convinced that within a decade or so, art will 
either be rightly and necessarily humbled by 
those who care about it, or ruthlessly humiliated 
by those who don’t. 
JOHN BERGER 


ROMEO UP TO DATE 


someone murmured during the first 
interlude at Sadler’s Wells, “outside the White 
Horse Inn, Verona”; and. it cannot be denied that 


bd ” 


ere was something strongly Tirolese about the 
zestful, galumphing rhythms and the tingling 
orchestration. One almost expected a gang of 
leather-bum-slappers to pound on to the stage, 
yodelling: “Im Haus Capulets da kann man stets 
lustig sein!.” Already, so early in the evening, 
Heinrich Sutermeister’s hugely successful opera 
had damned itself in the eyes of tasteful persons; 
and indeed it is not cut out for the Third Pro- 
gramme—although, as it happens, it will be heard 
there next Friday. 
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But the total condemnations that are now flying © 


round, the groans that Sadler’s Wells should have — 







wasted time and money on such rul 


bbish—these | 
seem to me exaggerated and a little absurd, — 


Romeo and Fuliet is no masterpiece. It is physi- 
cally exhilarating, theatrically effective, ingenioee 
soon ving and second-hand—yet most ingenious _ 


in the art (shown also by Wolf-Ferrari) of 


a little go a long way. If effective new 
high musical 
then there would certainly be no point in staging ~ 


this modern Romeo. As things are, however, © 
what is poor Mr. Tucker expected to do? A few — 


years ago he put on a strange new kind of music- — 
drama, a work with certain theatrical drawbacks, — 
no doubt, but one of startling originality and 
beauty—and what happened? The critics damned _ 
it, the B.B.C. ignored it, and the public stayed 
away. Now, Katya Kabanova is a work of art 


beside which Sutermeister’s Romeo hardly exists; g 


but if we consign Katya and Romeo and Samson 


and Delilah and goodness knows how many more ~ 


possible choices all to one and the same dustbin, 
then what on earth, outside the few supreme 
masterpieces and the cast-iron popular favourites, 
is Our operatic diet to consist of? I can’t help 


feeling that the whole British attitude to opera is” 


unhealthy, because at once too suspicious and too 
reverent. Du heil’ge Kunst . . 
but what if the ideal beauty of such masterpieces 
as Figaro and Tristan and Otello should result in 
our all, critics and public alike, applying impos- 
sibly lofty standards to the day-by-day repertory? — 
New plays are not dismissed because they are 
inferior to those of Shakespeare or Sophocles or 
Shaw. New novels are not measured against” 
Tolstoy and Balzac. Yet that, in effect, is what 
happens to new operas. Any perceptive musician 
should be able to see that the Swiss composer’s — 
Romeo and fuliet is musically thin; he ought also 
to recognise its positive qualities. I don’t myself 
believe that a wholly worthless opera can be suc- 
cessfully produced at forty opera-houses within 
twelve years; nor do I find it hard, in this case, 
to account for such a success. 

The composer is a born man of the theatre. 
He has ingeniously is own libretto 
from the standard Schlegel translation of Shake- 
speare; and he shows his vivid theatrical sense in 
the very first bar of the opera, which is memor- 

able. The strings rush violently up an octave to 
reach a sudden trembling pianissimo on the high 
notes of piano and harp. The audience is at once _ 
gripped;: it feels a premonition of the hot youth- 


ful blood and the. sudden still ecstasies of the © 





produce yet another stock studio-piece, and who 
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The April issue of 
THE STUDIO 


will be a special 


Diamond Jubilee number 


ART AND sociETy. By Charles Seltman, 
D.Litt., Fellow of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. An examination of art and 
thought over 3,000 years. 21 illustrations. 
TOWARDS A REVALUATION OF VICTORIAN 
PAINTING. By K. Remney Towndrow. 
17 illustrations. 
THE CRAFTS THEN AND NOW. By Peter 
Floud of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
; : 14 illustrations. 
SIR FRANK BRANGWYN, B.A. Grand Old Man 
of British Painting. By Clifford Musgrave, 
Director of the Brighton Art Gallery. 
10 illustrations, 
10 COLOUR PLATES. 50% MORE PAGES. 
SPECIAL COVER DESIGN. 


Order early. 

(With the May issue The Studio takes the 

lead by reducing its price to 2s. 6d. monthly, 
30s. a year, post free.) 

THE STUDIO LTD., 66, CHANDOS PLACE, 
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¢ 


when the Prince’s 


~Can-cans ! 
‘mand dollars! # 


(since my Press ticket for last 


cosh audience 


-upon us (forewarned) the 


Italian story which is to be unfolded. “The cur- 


tain up, we plunge at once into-the strife of the 
houses. 


| 


Everything is swift and decisive; 
stage, the brief episode of the comic illiterate 
servant is handled with such dexterity that it is 


: 
; 
i 


abdicate and rely on the 
instance, at Juliet’s drinking of the potion. 
one way and another, the musico-dramatic - 
perature drops in the second act. Nevertheless, 
the Sadler’s Wells public, if not (as I hope) too 
submissive to critical opinion, may well find itself 
as enthusiastic; for a short while, as those of Ger- 
many and Switzerland. i i 


A otk 


Sutermeister (born in 
1910) is a pupil of Carl Orff; sso Sa 


this century, to strangle the dramatic life of opera. 
His Romeo has some of the crude vitality of Orff’s 
Carmina Burana: it is alternately rough and 
sentimental, but never dowdy or prim. It may 
perhaps appeal,as strongly to the young of today 
as The Immortal Hour appealed to their fathers. 


Tucker’s predicament, I can’t help wondering 
whether he is not overdoing things in producing 


lesser parts, Anna Pollak’s Lady Capuiet was out- 
standing. Desmonp SHAWE-TayLor 


THE MOVIES 


.“ Moulin Rouge,” at the Cariton 


“Street Corner,”’ at the Odeon 


There’s only one film, as, whatever paper you 
read, you'll have gathered. I don’t myself see the 


“Daily Stunt—unless on either side of me in the 


tube—but I imagine that Moulin Rouge will have 
its appeal for the Daily Stunt also. Tarts! 
Aristocrat whose posters now com- 
Famous star dwarfs himself!‘ ! 
scene! !!t. Yes, Moulin Rouge has 


“us all, and Sight and Sound will consider and 


object, but at length, at length. 
Well, I’have enjoyed, and I will object a little, 
too. My énjoyment comes of a Monday morning 
i week arrived too 
late) in the first four rows, fult before the show 
Started. We weren’t the usual 10 a.m. spiv-and- 
-each by a seat from the 


separated ac 
next. We touched, and withdrew, elbows. We 


_ knew about Toulouse-Lautrec. We knew a bit of 
_ French, but didn’t need it. 


Then, after the disquieting News, there burst 
p : dazzling, rioting, 
triumphing entry of the Moulin Rouge. Not so 

ago—still to be relished, in fact—there was 
Max Ophiils’s beginning to Le Plaisir: Paris (a 


_little earlier), snowy night, masked ball, the world 





to fashion; gets up—an action with him barely 
distinguis! 
never a rdom boldly 


acknowledging - 

assuaged by drink. Mr. José Ferrer plays him 

hard-voiced and inflexible, ‘bodily, pictorially as 
rents tia § 


admiration. They climb 
clubs, nurse babies, and patrol in twos, and it’s 


not their fault if they can’t go off on car chases } 


TELEVISION NOTES 


“At the world’s a stage...” does, I fear, lose 


at least half of its point when you hear it coming 
at you in close-up from the television screen ; 
and here, surely, lies the insuperable difficulty in 
substituting the cathode-ray tube for. “ this 
wooden O.” Shakespeare, even at his most 
naturalistic, is too theatrical, too audience-con- 
scious, too remote for our new cosy, chintzy, 
intimate medium. As You Like It, which was 
done last Sunday and repeated yesterday, gave 
me the feeling of, as it were, looking in from 
without upon a major play and not really ex- 
periencing it at all. Still, the production exploited 
to the full these points at which television ‘can 
score—in brisk cuts, for instance, from court to 
forest, and in a splendid torchlit version of the 
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On the fringe of 
Dartmoor. All sport 
and holiday recreation 


within its own 
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Although everyone 
will be flying TOUR- 
IST this summer, 
you can’t overcrowd 
in a big 4-engine Sky- 
master. So wonderful 
and smooth and only 
£10 to Paris and 
back, ebout £25 to 
Nice, £48 to Rome, 
and £39 to Majorca. 
Ask your Travel 
Agent about it. 


AIR FRANCE 
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A CALL TO JEWISH YOUTH 





Give a Year to Israel 
Our “SHNAT SHERUT” 
scheme provides fora short preliminary tra'n- § 
ing in France, followed by a year of work 
and study in a kibbutz’in Israel. 

Apply for details to the 


FEDERATION OF ZIONIST YOUTH 
77, GT. RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.1. Tel.: MUS 38!S 











wrestling-match. Margaret Leighton and Laurence 


Hervey made a distinguished principal pair and 


SPAIN: costa Brava, Sitges } 


if you're, lazy, informal and ready to risk meeting 
foreigners when abroad—you'll enjoy our small mixed 
parties, escorted but unherded. ff you're interested in .ofk- 
tore and the people send your vac. dates to 

SPAIN TRAVEL, 19, Woburn Sq., W.C.1. Mus. 5395 
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DARTINGTON HALL, 
Totnes, Devon. 
August 1 - 29 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL or MUSIC 


Bryanston 1949-52 
Director of Music: WILLIAM GLOCK 


The Summer School combines festival, 
school and holiday, and is intended for every 
kind of music-lover, from the ordinary List- 
ener to the advanced Student. No one need 
feel that, either through having too little prac- 
tical ability or too little theoretical knowledge, 


he will be out of his depth. 

Artists and Teachers include : 
Fischer-Dieskau Fritz Rothschild 
Georges Enesco Olive Zorian 
Mewton-Wood Alan Bush 
April Canielo Isaiah Berlin 
Arda Mandikian George Barnes 
George Malcolm Colin Davis 
Vegh rom oy ssa Gervase de Peyer 
Alexander Young Wiltrid Mellers 
John Clements Maria Korchinska 

Piano Trio 
Kalmar Chamber Orchestra 
Nederlands Kamerkoor 


Send 24d stamp for prospectus to the Sec., 
John Amis, 29a Holland Villas Road, 
London, W.14. 
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no Duke, -one felt, can ever have suffered his 
banishment and the cold’s icy fangs with a more 
exquisite and unruffled aplomb than Walter 
Hudd. Though Mr. Campbell Logan did not 
manage to convert those of us who are agin 
Shakespeare on television, he may nevertheless 
congratulate himself on having adroitly avoided 
the shambles that this slow-moving sententious 
play might easily have become. 

Shakespeare also made a personal appearance 
this month—in William’s Other Anne, Mr. Ivor 
Brown’s piece of hypothetical nonsense which was 
curiously successful. (The Drama Department 
should perhaps consider whether one solution 
to its problem of script-hunger may not be to 
encourage authors to write short plays of this 
length; the average commercial play with its 
two intervals is nearly always far too long for the 
home screen.) Irene Worth, a “ natural” on 
television as one might have guessed, played the 
heroine here with a graceful wide-eyed charm. 

Pain made an absorbing documentary in the 
Matters of Medicine series ; the patient’s “ pain 
threshold ” (the moment when he first begins to 
feel pain) was demonstrated as subject to an 
extraordinarily wide variation according to the 
degree of control exercised by his mind. Mr. 
Alfred Wurmser seized his chance there and 
devised a magnificent animated diagram showing 
fierce rays emerging from the brain beating back 
the onrush of painful sensation ; while, through- 
out, brave volunteers let themselves be shocked, 
anzsthetised and even hypnotised to, explain 
the points made in this instructive programme. 
But all this experimental pain was as i 
beside the torment of The Pattern of Marriage. 
The first instalment of what promises to be a 
most harrowing new series (by Caryl Doncaster 
and Ted Willis) dealt almost exclusively with an 
engaged couple’s search for a flat. In the end they 
decided to take the spare room at Mother’s after 
all. Despite its artificial and remorseless piling 
on of the agony, here was an ambitious and not 
wholly unsuccessful attempt to make scripted, 
acted television reflect a pressing contemporary 
situation and pursue its various implications for 
some typical people. Such a programme re- 
_—— a _ stir of life in Lime Grove. 

ong other stimulating programmes, Antony 
Tudor’s ballet Jardin aux Lilas with its con- 
centrated choreographic depiction of the emotions 
came through particularly well on the screen. 
(This together with an appearance by Madame 
Marie Rambert concluded the present series 
of Miss Felicity Gray’s remarkable ballet pro- 
grammes, all of which have been excellently 
produced by Philip Bate). Then, turning to 
topical questions, there was a forty minute 
expert investigation of the key-problem of 
Formosa ; heavily biased in its drift and inter- 
pretation by Mr. Chester Wilmot, this included 
memorable contributions from Myr. Krishna 
Menon. and Sir Frederick Whyte ; on a different 
level, Mr. Henry Sherek gave.a finely impervious 
performance in his Press Conference. While 
Animal, Mineral and the less entertaining Down 
You Go have both now settled into a successful 
pattern, What’s My Line? in the past few weeks 
has begun to fall to pieces and should if possible 


soon be taken off. 
ANTHONY CURTIS 


Giselle, at Covent Garden 
Psalmus Tenebrae, at the Mercury 


Alicia Markova’s return as guest artist to the 
Sadler’s Wells company gave a degree of pleasure 
not entirely anticipated; for time tells quickly on a 
dancer’s stamina and technique, and I was afraid of 
discovering that the memory of her genius was either 
a figment of imagination or a crumbled ruin. But even 
now her performance as Giselle is far more moving 
than that of any other ballerina in this country. Her 
acting combined with her exquisite airy lightness are 
unique, even though the strength of her footwork and 
back are diminished. One had forgotten that such 
unearthly movement was possible. beyond the Vic- 
torian prints of white winged ballerinas poised on 
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petals or in flight through the sky. By comparison, ~ 
Miss Markova makes the girls on the stage with her 
look like nothing more than amiable but earthy ath. — 


letes. 


jack: Carter's new ballet Paslous ‘TensBres, teal 
Ballet Workshop, is an uncomfortable affair. Three ~ 


pretty young men in earrings sit down by the waters 


of Babylon and weep. They jerk and wriggle about — 
until a robust young woman turns up. She does not | 
seem to be very effective from their point of view and — 
so, tactfully, dies; whereon the three young men sit — 
down by the waters and go on with what they were ~ 
doing before. This ballet fails chiefly because the — 


three young men are obviously meant to be very signi- 
ficant—they make an infinite number of significant 
gestures; but these I was unable to interpret at all 
exactly or at all seriously, although everything, from 
the lighting to the earrings, was manifestly signifi 

and serious in more senses than one. 


Wolf’s Italian Song-Book, at the Festival Hall 


It is an astounding revolution of taste that has en- — 


abled two singers, even so popular as Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf and Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, to fill the 
huge Festival Hall with a-recital of Wolf’s 46 Italian 
miniatures. Yet so it was; and Mr. Ernest Newman, 
who has done more than any other man to bring 
about this state of affairs, was there to enjoy the 
occasion. Or rather, not to enjoy it very much, as 
honesty has compelled him to admit; and it is true 
that the discrepancy of scale between music and audi- 


torium made itself uncomfortably felt. Compens- — 


ations, however, were many. Mme Schwarzkopf, 
though not in her best voice and producing some 
queer vowel sounds (for example,-on the opening 
word of Auch kleine Dinge), revealed a delicious vein 
of humour in such songs as Du denkst mit einem 
Fadchen mich zu fangen. Hers were largely the 
teasing songs, while to Herr Fischer-Dieskau fell 
those of warm and poetic feeling. He held his 
audience spellbound with Nun lass uns Frieden 
schliessen, Heb’ auf dein blondes Haupt and many 
another tender lyric. Hermann Reutter was a brilliant 
accompanist. His feeble violinist in the postlude to 
Wie lange schon war immer mein Verlangen will long 
be remembered; after the interval he became at 
moments a little careless, and by failing to articulate 
all four demisemiquavers in O war dein Haus 
durchsichtig wie ein Glas reduced the transparency to 
that of celluloid. But neither small failings nor the 
size of the hall could prevent this from being one of 
the best concerts of the season. D. S.-T. 


Correspondence 


BANNED BODIES 


Sir,—The decision of the National Executive of 
the Labour Party to proscribe eighteen more bodies is 
a peculiarly inept extension of an ill-considered policy. 

Mr. Day Lewis and Mrs. Mitchison have written 
of the folly of banning the Authors World Peace 
Appeal. The inclusion in the proscribed list of the 
International Union of Students is even more foolish. 
One wonders how carefully the members of the 
National Executive have investigated the organisations 
which they have so light-heartedly condemned. Are 
they aware that the International Union, whose 
Stalinist line I should not dispute, is the only 
international body representing student organisations 
throughout the world? When the Western trade 
unions broke away from the W.F.T.U., they imme- 
diately set up an alternative body to draw together all 
the non-Communist trade unionists of the world. No 
such body has been set up by the non-Communist 
students, nor is it at all likely that any attempt will be 
made to establish one. If British students boycott 
the I.U.S., they will seyer all connections with 
students in other countries. 

The National Executive is perhaps aware that the 
National Union of Students has been negotiating 

since last autumn to resume fraternal membership of 
the I1.U.S. This policy has been reaffirmed at the last 
two N.U.S. Council Meetings. If the National Exe- 
cutive persists in its proscription of the I.U.S., this 
will soon mean that no British student can be a mem- 
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summation devoutly to be wished” by the National 


~ Executive or by anyone else who has the welfare of 


the Party at heart. 
Borough Road Cellege, 
Isleworth, Middlesex. 


R. L. LEonarD 


Sir;—The Labour Party, judging from its latest list 
of proscribed organisations, wishes to prevent its 


~ members joining not only societies that are controlled 


by Communists, but. any society in which there are 
active Communist members. The Britain-China 
Friendship Association has for its president a mem- 
ber of the Labour Party, and has four Labour M.P.s 
among its vice-presidents. Naturally, it has also 
many Communist members, since . Communists 
believe in working for friendship with China. Is such 
a belief incompatible with membership of the Labour 
Party? Or have its leaders so little faith in the 
maturity of members that they think any association 
by them with Communists must be followed by their 
seduction? 

This ban on the B.-C.F.A, and other non-Com- 
munist peace societies is a further move in the attempt 
to stifle minority opinion in the Party. It has, I 
believe, been imposed against the wishes of a majority 
of its active members. The argument that one should 
stay in the Party, meekly accepting its impositions 


-while attempting to have them removed, loses its 


force if rank-and-file opinion is ignored in this way. 
This argument will no doubt appeal to members who 
have an assured place in the Party, but those of us 
others who belong to newly ‘proscribed organisations 
should resign from it rather than abandon our posi- 
tion. The time and energy we save can be used in 
helping to build a-~united peace movement. Only 
thus can we nail the lie that people who work for 
peace and friendship with Communist countries must 
be Communist. S. W. GREEN 
108 Tenison Road, 
Cambridge. 


THE KIKUYU 

1R,—May a resident in Kikuyuland comment on 

ag ed Martin’s review of three books on 
Kenya in your issue of February 21st ? He says that 
the Kikuyu “are likely in the not very long run to 
prove . . . as brave and upstanding as any other 
people, Black or White.” There are at this moment 
a number of Kikuyu who are.proving themselves a 
great deal braver than most of us White people. The 
Christians living in the Reserve who continue to go to 
church, knowing that others of their faith have been 
slashed to death with pangas or burnt alive in their 
huts, having no protection and knowing that the same 
things may happen to them, put us to shame by their 
courage. One Joseph, son of Kibunja, at a meeting 


But yet people in Nairobi go on repeating to each 
other, and to newcomers to Kenya, the same old 
stories about the cowardice of the Kukes. I am sure 


the African by the European as the worst of evils; 
stupid White people carry their contempt for the Afri- 
far 


LABOUR IN THE U.S. 
Sir,—John Cates’ “ Politics of American Business ” 
was like a breath of fresh air for us few Americans 
who have long felt that the nature of the American 
“Welfare State” has been misunderstood by 
E : 


uropeans. 

On the basis of purely empirical study it is difficult 
for objective studénts to attribute American full em- 
ployment of the past decade to any other factor than 
that of the perpetual war economy that has been 
maintained during that time. Certainly the “ reces- 
sioa” of five million unemployed in the levelling-off 
period of 1949 and 1950 indicated that Americans had 


not found the answer to insecurity within the frame- 
work of New Deal capitalism. Trade union 
economists notwithstanding, it seems as if too many 
Americans have associated transitory acceleration 
under the stimulus of war spending with basic 
structural change. 
The negative unifying factor of an aggressive world 
nism has not been the only point, however, 
that has created an alliance between much of Ameri- 
can labour and business. Labour in America is almost 
wholly without a perspective as to what it strives for, 
beyond immediate bread-and-butter issues, and has 
in a sense made a creed out of the desire to avoid 
“entangling doctrine.” Lacking criteria of its own, 
it has to a large extent unconsciously adopted those 
of business. The results are manifested in an 
American labour movement with only a fraction of 
the influence its numbers warrant. The whole situa- 
tion is remarkably analagous to the 1850-1880 period 
of British Labour. GaBy KOLKo 
849 Winton Ave., 
Akron 20, Ohio, U.S.A. 


THE DOLLAR CURTAIN 

Sir,—Critic is wrong in saying that Mr. Silverman 
is the first M.P. not a Communist who has been ex- 
cluded from the United States. I was a Labour M.P. 
and had not yet even had my endorsement as a candi- 
date withdrawn by Transport House when in April, 
1949, I was refused a visa. 

What happened was that a friend in the U.S. Em- 
bassy, to whom I said that I had been invited by 
Henry Wallace to speak with him on a peace platform, 
told me I would not be granted a visa. I informed 
Mr. Wallace, who raised the matter with the State 
Department, the Department of Justice and evén a 
Congressional Committee. The answer was the same. 
as that in the case of Mr. Silverman. 

This was before the McCarran Act, which auto- 
matically excludes anyone who has been associated 
with any organisation or spoken at any meeting in 
which Communists took part. K. ZILLIACUS 

39 Clifton Gardens, London, W.9. 


RETURN TO REALISM 

Smr,—May I reply, as briefly as I possibly can, to 
your three. correspondents ? 

First, Mr. John Berger. Mr. Berger has made so 
much lately of a “return to realism ”—which, I sug- 
gested, was a fiction in his mind since I, at any rate, 
could find no evidence of such a return in exhibited 
paintings, here or in Paris—that it is something of a 
relief to find him emphasising so strongly, in his 
letter, that this new movement is only “ emerging.” 
He speaks now of the “ emerging” realist movement 
in European, or Mexican, painting ” (my italics). And 
“as yet the realist movement in this country is one 
of great potentiality rather than achievement.” Yet 
he devotes more energy to this barely visible 
phenomenon than to any other, in all the wealth of 
contemporary art that is not merely potential but 
actual. Thus his art criticism is often diluted by an 
element which, if it is not just prophecy, must be 
regarded as advocacy or propaganda for an artistic 
development which he hopes to assist into being. But 
this, surely, is to reverse the role of criticism? Move- 


ments in art—which are only movements in art, and } 


not movements outside art which seek to make use of 
art—invariably precede the critical attentions which 
ultimately “explain” and categorise them in the 
language of criticism. In other words, it is painters, 
not critics, who initiate the genuine new movements 
in painting. They are lucky if the critics can catch 
up with the meaning of what they are painting inside 
a decade. Yet this “new realism” of Mr. Berger’s 
is eloquently heralded before it has raised its head. 

Mr. Berger will deny this. His realist movement 
exists, he will say, even if it is only an emergent one 
as yet. And as evidence he will list painters as utterly 
remote from one another as Léger, Guttuso, and any 
number of English art students, together with some 


_ Associates of the Royal Academy. Now, the cubism 


of Léger; the chunky, wooden, “ cubistic” expres- 
sionism of Guttuso; the neo-Sickertian exercises of 
A.R.A.s and the perfectly normal-and-to-be-expected 
attempts at realism of some gifted art students—these 
were all there, well known in their separate fields, 
long before Mr. Berger’s attempt to synthetise them 
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THE PHYSICAL CONTENT OF MARRIAGE 6/6 
By E. PARKINSON SMITH 

The aim of this new book is to help.the engaged and. newly- 
married couple to develop not only a thoroagh knowledge of the 
technique of sex but also a sound philosephy of the subject, and 
to see its meaning and purpose ia true perspective. 


LOVE BEFORE MARRIAGE 6/6 
By A. V. EEONARD 
Considers frankly some of the problems whict young people have 


to face during the period before marriage. The conte contents include : 

Religion and Sex Education; Finding a Mate; Courtship and 

Engagement ; The Physical Sideof Courtship, etc., etc. 
Se 


BIRTH CONTROL AND YOU 9/- 
By ANTHONY HAVIL, B.A. 

Providing for the ordinary man and woman the most concise 
and explicit examinatioa of the sabject yet published, this new 
book is specifically designed to teach coatraception; at the same 
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used, The contents cover the subject-in a 
and the book is illustrated and includes a list of Family Planning 
Association Climics, etc. 


NATURE’S OWN BIRTH CONTROL 6/6 
By Dr. H. J. GERSTER 

This book is more — a survey of the Kaaus Theory of Natural 
Birth Controk, It is tion of the whole 
background of the subject leading up to-its practical application. 
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Heaithy Sex and Marriage 6/6 
By RENNIE MacANDREW 
The purpose of this book is te prevent or hetp solve some of the 
problems of love im mea and womea, and to increase human 
understanding. 

“Its great merit consists im its straightforwardness of expres- 
sion . . - its scientific simplicity. It should prove a very useful 
text book. New Statesman and Nation 
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RENNIE MacANDREW 

with a Foreword by “ MEDICO,”’ M.D., B.Sc. A book to help 

couples who want children. This book contains a wealth of 

information in straightforward terms ea the intricate subject of 

Sterility This volume is very strongly recommended by a 

famous doctor. 
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into a new movement. Ali that is new 

them is Mr. Berger and his theory. The only thing 
that “ unites ” them is their respective possible useful- 
ness in illustrating an idea which has deeper roots in 
familiar political and sociat theory than in art (or in a 
deep concern for art). © 

Mr. Berger thinks that what matters most in ar 

“the nature of the conclusions drawn about the sub- 
ject.”. Realist paintings are paintings which have 


cate with a specific but wide public; they are not 
introspective, etc., etc.” (N.S. & N., July 5, $952). 
Thus “ realism depends upon an attitude of mind . . 

not upon a style of drawing.” For Mr. Berger art is 
thus a fully conscious, indeed a calculating, activity 
whereby, having selected your victims (“specific 
public”), you think up a way of ramming a specific 
message into their thick heads. Art becomes a clumsy 
handmaid . . . of whatever it is that must be “ com- 


| Municated.’ ” In the end, art and_propaganda are one, 


if you follow this road. 

For me art is none of these things. I am glad if 
my paintings “get across ”; but just what they com- 
municate, and to whom, is not my business. The 
effort to create art is entirely absorbing; it leaves -no 
spare consciousness over, for keeping an eye om an 
audience. “To hell with any audience” is the only 
attitude for a painter at work. Art is autonomous. 
In any casc, the idea behind much of Mr. Berger’s 
theory, i.e., that the public at large is today estranged 
from art, is in part false and in part irrelevant. If 
Mr. Berger desires the total population to feel in- 
volved (I think that’s the word) in the work of its 
artists—that is a wild ambition. The majority: have 
mever been particularly conscious of painting, con- 
temporary or otherwise. But if we agree to limit the 
scope of the term, th “the public” which today 
appreciates the best painting of the moment is prob- 
ably larger, in relation to the total population, than 
at any time since the Italian Renaissance. Picasso 
has an immense, genuine audience. 

Incidentally, the veteran political expressionists (as 
I think we may call them) of modern Mexico might 
not welcome Mr. Berger’s reference to their movement 
as one that is “emerging.” They have been going 
full blast for nearly thirty years, which is time enough 
for us to assess their brand of “ realism” as a-rather 
crude, proselytising poster art, on the whole. Realism 
—Vermeer, Chardin, Coldstream, to choose at 
random—is another thing. 

Mr. John Eyles cannot understand why I do not 
advocate realism myself, since I admire Turner, and 
Turner, for him, means “ mature and accurate studies 
of the nature of appearance.” If he wilt re-read my 
recent article on Turner he will find that I have 
stated all this myself before going on to describe what 
Turner did after he had come to terms with the visual 
data of appearances. I am glad that Mr. Richard 
Henderson should have drawn readers’: attention to 
Turner’s figure compositions, since, as he gently 
complains, I had failed to do so. My reason was 
simply that “a reassessment of Turner ” in 850 words 
had to leave out a very great deal: if I omitted the 
figure paintings it was because they are, to me, the 
least typical or successful -of Turner’s various 
ventures. Patrick HERON 

Sir,—Mr. Patrick Heron has proceeded, with the 
maximum amount of speed, to justify his attack both 
on realism and on Mr. John Berger. From his article 
on Mexican Art of March ~-I4 one can clearly see 
that realism is hardly his strong point. Realism in 
painting cannot be separated from realism in thinking, 

, and criticism. 

In the space of over two columns we are given a 
heavy dose of “spiritual” and “esthetic,” an invita- 
tion to consider the “crank shaft rhythm” of Aztec 
sculpture (a statement as pregnant with meaning as to 
say that the Portail Royal of Chartres follows the con- 
ception and design of a Coventry” Climax) and nine 
lines on contemporary painters (with a complaint that 
“far too many living Painters are represented ” 
from a critic writing in Western Europe in 1953. Not 
a word on the fact that Mexican art, over the last 
fifty years, is perhaps the only example of a sustained 
school, national school. Not a word (with the excep- 
tion of one line on Posada} on the whole graphic 
section, the work of the T.G.P. (Workshop for popu- 
lat Graphic Art), not a word on. the qualities of the 
drawing, and, through the whole article, not a word 


on the social background of the art itself. ‘Tamayo is 


. a good: painter because he follows Paris—a final sum- 
“mary of the work of a national school, one of the 


only ones of its kind, which attempts to break through 


the barriers of zsthetics and attempts to communicate - 


ideas—to Mr. Heron, “crude political terms.” 

The reasons for this attitude are simple. When a 
society reduces the appreciation and judgment of -art 
to the point where everything becomes an objet d'art 
—when a sculpture origi conceived according to 
aa iconography (not a crank shaft) carved and con- 
ceived for certain specific reasons (not intended to be 


‘seen in “ down filtering jungle light ”) is treated in the 


same way as a bead necklace, and both judged as 
“forms ”—the whole of criticism is dead. Personal 
terminology, the communication of sensibility rather 
than ideas, personal reactions rather than objective 
description, these transform criticism into ee 
lettres (with a query concerning the first word). 
cousins Sak coe eeaek eee ie ae 
“form” used in a dozen different ways according to 
the author or the critic. 

Orozco and Sequeires may sometimes fail in theic 
attempt at communication but they do communicate 
something, even when they fail. I am unaware that- 
the same could be said for any other work seen in this 
country within the last few years (a glance at the 
murals of Orozco at the New School in New York or 
at Dartmouth might make Mr. Heron reconsider his 
statement about the “destruction of the picture sur- 
face”). Perhaps the drawings and engravings of 
Zalce, Aguirre and Caletec really mean and meant 
something to the people for whom they were intended 
—a strange idea for most contemporary writers. 

Beaudelaire once wrote that “Individuality, that 
small holding, has eaten the collective originality. . . . 
The. painter has killed painting.” It has also killed 
most criticism. The Mexican exhibition reaffirms, 
with astonishing vitality, a faith and vision in another 
road for art. PETER DE FRANCIA 


ON DOCTORS 


Sim,—Whilst I am grateful for Dr. Joad’s solicitude © 


for my moral and economic welfare, I would appre- 
ciate serious consideration of the present condition 
of medical. practice. 

Medicine intellectually is still a depressed area. In 
my university the entrance requirements of the 
medical faculty, although higher than “those statu- 
torily required because of the great demand for places, 
are lower than for any Honours school: in science. 
Some years ago the LQ. of students of all faculties 
was investigated, and the average found for the medi- 
cal students was next to the lowest in the various 
schools. This could easily be remedied by judicious 
propaganda. in schools, many of which do not 
encourage entry into medicine, and by greater help 
with grants to medical students. As a result of this 
lower standard, few graduates in medicine are in- 
terested in or qualified for research, which is cosre- 
spondingly limited. The science faculties spend oa 
research far more than the medical faculty. 

The distribution of medical practitioners is inter- 
esting and deserves investigation. Of 64,000 regis- 
tered practitioners in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, only 20,000 (roughly) are in general practice; 
the rest are hospital staff, consultants in medicine and 

surgery, radiologists, etc. All of those people are 
prot ad sapien tai Despite this, those anxious 
to enter general practice have great in find- 
ing places, either as assistants or principals. In the 
face of this, the responsible authorities have reduced 
the number of medical students from its post-war 
maximum, on the pretext that there are not enough 
jobs to go round! 

The Socialist alternative is to increase the number 
of students, doctors and practices and to build health 
centres. The consequent reduction in hours worked 
and patients seen would enable doctors to indulge 
in the luxury of educating their patients and so reduce 
the difficulties anxiously raised by Dr. Joad. 

A. equse of vocation is os necessary, in the medical 
as in any other profession. It is, as Dr. Joad shows 
but (atnazingly) does not comment upon, not com- 
patible with the attitude of some members of the pro- 
fession who regard the money and years spent at the 
medical school as an investment which must show 
ample return. M. D. 


. The New Statesman and Nation, March 2, 1953 
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fhe New Statesman and Nation, March 21, 1953 


Books in General 


T ame started publishing just over a century 


ago, thus in a way fixing up the Big Top of 
the circus of modern literary criticism, and it 


-is rather startling to be reminded that the thing 
“has been going on in full swing ever since. 


Both the Germans and the English, of course, 
had been already coming out with surprising 


2 4 _ opinions since the final quarter of the eighteenth 
_ century, but Taine felt he was equipped to 


domesticate both of them under the big top of 


.the historical approach. Marx, Darwin, Frazer 


and Freud had still to bound into the ring, each of 
them giving yet more startling reasons for 
believing that the critic ought to know far more 
about what an author means than the author 
did, but there was always room for them under 
the historical approach. It does seem hard to 
envisage this process as going on for ever; no 
wonder a number of recent critics, especially in 
America, have felt that you need to codify 
literary criticism and tidy it all up. 

I feel Mr. Kahn is capable of giving a more 
interesting book than he has done*; what he 
“gives (and the title ought to say so) is a con- 
spectus of the statements by Taine about his 
methods of criticism and his literary - views, 
‘beginning with his student notebooks and let- 
ters, and also of the statements made about him 
by everybody else. He points out where Taine’s 
views are out of date, but insists at the end of 
most of the chapters, convincingly I think, that 
the breadth of mind with which Taine 
approached a question of principle was masterly 
and is still needed. It is clearly a valuable as 
well as an immensely detailed reference book, 
‘but I wish he had taken a specific case where 


_ Opinions differ and shown (if it is true) that all 


these different theories would actually produce 
different responses to it. 
- Sir Herbert Read also carries a great sense 
of historyt, but regards himself, very rightly, 
as an active part of the movement he supports. 
‘It is “the” Romantic position, mainly dated 
‘back to a speech by Schelling of which he pro- 
vides a translation in an appendix. One must 
respect his firmness, and can hardly deny his 
main belief, which, as I understand, would have 
been accepted by Taine: that the artist should 
“create” his own forms, not merely work 
within traditional forms, that by expressing 
himself he should express the developing sociéty 
of which he is part, that to do this he needs to 
insist on being “sincere,” and that this rather 
complex truth about the artist and society was 
first discovered by the Romantics. He feels we 
need to grasp ‘it firmly so as to go forward and 
do better, whereas Mr. Kahn, writing from 
Jerusalem University, says in his Preface that 
we need to decide, after studying history, which 
bits of the past of Europe we can hope to hand 
down at all— survival itself is involved.” The 
sturdy anarchism of Sir Herbert, though heart- 


* Warming, does come to seem something like 


playful. 
' I Keep suspecting I find a twist in his argu- 
ments, though I am sure they don’t come from 





SOT mad heesthetie Judges. By S. J. Kann. 
Routledge. 


t The ay Voice of Feeling. By HERsert READ. 


* Faber. 25s. 


any unconscious bad desire in himself, only 
from, so to speak, jollying along his theory. 
He is concerned to praise what is popular (low- 
class) or native (Beowulf and all that) or spon- 


- taneous (children’s paintings), and to heighten 


his praise of such art-works he tends to make 
them out more savage or mindless than they are. 
I seemed to get a whiff of the same thing among 
intellectuals in China at times, when they were 
praising the recent revival of peasant arts; 
clearly, if you say “this coarse stuff is: good 
because the people like it,” you are in no 
position to develop it; the point was rather 
that surprisingly good traditions had been 
kept just alive under difficulties, but needed 
refurbishing. Sir Herbert thinks of a civilised 
man as like a crab, and he thinks of a 
crab as like a tin of jam, which only needs the 
lid taking off; but both ideas are wrong, as the 
Romantic theory itself would tell him, indeed as 
he himself shows when he formulates it. It is 
too much for Sir Herbert to say laughingly 
that the meaning of a poem doesn’t matter (page 
62) and it is actually surprising when one has 
to deduce from this that he meant to praise 
Ezra Pound (page 134) by saying that the mean- 
ing of the Cantos doesn’t matter; a view which 
Pound, to do him justice, would not hold. 

This comes out in all his discussions of metre, 
where he is in each case concerned to argue 
not that there is an “unconscious” rule, arrived 
at by taste, but that there is none; thus he 
actually praises Coleridge for being. “free” or 
even “sincere” in the peculiar sense that he 
‘told a quite unnecessary lie in his preface advis- 
ing the reader how to take the metre of Christa- 
bel (page 27). But I think Coleridge meant 
something true, and worth looking for. He said 
he had written four stresses to each line; when 
he appears to give less the reader need only 
treat dramatically a line which would otherwise 
appear flat; the question is what to do when he 
gives more. I think he treats two stressed words 
together as a single stress in English, and I think 
a recording machine would actually show them 
as a continuous peak Gn the graph ‘the idea 
that consonants don’t make a noise is, of course, 
only an odd delusion). Also I think many Eng- 
lish poets do this, so that Coleridge had made 
a useful discovery, though as so often he didn’t 


“~get it said clearly enough. But anyway, even 


if this is wrong, I don’t think a Romantic need 
object to it for not being free. 

What really happens, in the detail of Sir 
Herbert’s criticism, is that he issues severe laws 
which any poet must obey if he is to be let go 
as sincerely free, and then he interprets them as 
a policeman actually would, trying to carry out 
the letter of these laws as his duty without see- 
ing any point in them at all. For instance he 
decides it is eighteenth-century Poetic Diction 
to say “O,” so any poet who does it must have 
sold himself to officialdom; and then poor Walt 
Whitman is given an awful bullying for saying 
“O,” whereas I should bet (if you want popu- 
lar speech from a poet) that Whitman was hear- 
ing people around him say “O” all the time. 
The same worry goes on about “inversion” of 
grammar, as in popular proverbs. 

‘The reason why he wants Coleridge to have 


343 
believed in the Collective Unconsciousness 
theory of Jung; I think, is that this highly 
mystical and refined theory, as often happens, 
sets you free to act on your primitive Jam 
Theory. How a tradition gets remembered 
(perhaps by a ruling-class child hearing things 
from the slaves) is often an interesting socio- 
logical question; whether we have actual inborn 
quirks of thought, vastly older presumably, 
might be examined; but to say we have all 
human experience inside us, simply as the jam 
ia our tin, allows us no technique to examine 
any such question. 

Imagism, which is seriously supported by Sir 
Herbert, seems to me merely a logical deduction 
from the Jam theory, and therefore wrong. The 
recent electrical calculating machines, though 
they needn’t be called “brains,” ought to be 
considered here, because they really are like the 
human brain, whereas all previous machines 
have been like other parts of the human body; 
and they at least give you an impression of what 
immense equipment we must have even to do 
what we think elementary. And they don’t use 
“images” at all; the whole idea of Imagism is a 
mistake made by philosophers in the seven- 
teenth century. Sir Herbert quotes T. E. Hulme 
with approval for saying— 

Thought is prior to language and consists in 
the simultaneous presentment to the mind of 
two images. Language is only a more or less 
feeble way of doing this. 

It is a great misfortune that T. E. Hulme was 
killed before he learned better, but Sir Herbert 
can learn better. A dog couldn’t find its way 
home across a field if it had nothing in its head, 
at a moment of choice, except a “ simultaneous 
presentment of two images.” This condition 
often actually does come to men lost in the 
desert, and they know themsclves that they 
must either break out of it or perish. 

It is also curious to me that the remarks of 
I. A. Richards in The Philosophy of Rhetoric 
never get even a perfunctory reply from 
Imagists. Here is Sir Herbert discussing 
Coventry Patmore, a poem about “ How full of 
bonds and simpleness Is God,” and then: 

And all His art 

Is as the babe’s that wins his Mother to repeat 

Her little song so sweet! 

Sir Herbert comments: “ What images there are 
in such a passage are banal to the point of sen- 
timentality; and what we have, apart from such 
images, is merely a sinuous thread of abstrac- 
tions.” Now a baby gurgling and therefore get- 
ting something it likes done again (not one 
Image but a sequence) is probably the root of 
ali human thought; I cannot use the language 
of fashion which is so natural to Sir Herbert; 
I am merely glad it happens often. But if he 
means by Image the whole comparison of the 
baby in this sequence to God in his relation to 
his creatures (and this was the logical point that 
Richards made), then obviously it is not Banal 
but too startling; I can’t. imagine a tribe which 
acted on this belief and still kept going at all 
well. I agree with Sir Herbert’s taste here, but 
I find his way of discussing the point extremely 
* classical” in just the sense of that term that 
his theory disapproves. Also, of course, it is 
rather ludicrous that he has to blame Michael 
Roberts! for a “confusing use of th: word 
romanticism” (page 113) when Rober‘s recog- 
nises that Hulme considered himself passion- 
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ately anti-romantic, whereas Sir Herbert wants 
to use him as a pillar of Romanticism. 

I have felt rather startled, comparing these 
two books, to realise how much is still going 
firmly on in the different booths under the Big 
Top, so confident, so able and busy, so deter- 
minedly out of contact with each other. It does 
look as if somebody might co-ordinate them a 
bit more. 

WILLIAM EMPSON 


IN PRINCIPLE 
His love is like the rational theology 
\Which Dante ordered from an age’s yearning 
Around the towering flame, a whole heart burning 
To forge that clarity’s cold, golden key. 


In a girl he always used to think enough 

A vague good-natured hedonism. Now 

The ancient virtues flame behind her brow; 
Integrity, a dazzling light on love. 


Then let his life take from these mountains 
clearly 

A partial image, not his whole love’s scope 

But lucid centre to the passion’s glare. 


Between the frozen cliffs and fog-bound valley , 

Finding an alp on whose cropped grassy slope 

The clear stream sings, the pine-scent cleans the 
air. 


Rosert CoNQuEST 
CALENDAR STANZAS FOR 
FEBRUARY, 1953 


Let loose the splendours of the dead. 
That howling skull and chattering bone 

Ride flouncing through a living room 
And turn my heart to a stone. 


O sweet lamp floating in a wood 
Where it is morning dark 

Sing out, affirm the same truth as 
A rainbow and an ark. 


What is that image in the sky 
Which, once having seen, 

The intellect of man turns away 
And longs for what has been ? 


No peace shall ever to the false 
And forking vanity bring rest, 

But foul the liar in the glass 
Shal! every breathing nest. 


And it may be as long a day 
As any night ever was 

When seeking for himself he finds 
The liar in the glass. 


Only the orthodox and huge dead 
To pluck up by the hair 

The falling moral man can show 
Angels ascending there. 


O sepulchres, O pinnacles 
Of holy tongue, of bitter tooth 
Teach the white liar that his glass 
Breaks in the heart of Truth. 


There is no shorter deeper cut - 
Than when with Geiger eyes 

The wingless man, to dare the grave, 
Dives up into the skies. 


For we are married to a Queen 
Who will not let us cease 

Until, locked. close in her cold arms, 
That wilderness is peace. 


The ocean, risen over the rocks, 
Has dispossessed the world, 
But still the Seven sorrows rock 

A cradle and a child. 


GEORGE BARKER 


THE RECOVERED PAST 


A Forgotten Kingdom. By Sir LEONARD 
Woottey. Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. 

The. Hittites. By O. R. Gurney. Penguin 
Books. 3s. “6d. 

Babylonian and Assyrian ~~ By S. H. 
Hooxe. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 


Here are three ways into the iene recovered 
past. You can stand over Sir Leonard Woolley 
as he digs fragments. of pottery out of the mud 
and reconstructs temples and palaces from the 
dim remains of unbaked brick walls ; or review 
a whole segment of discovery, and alt the disputes 
that have arisen about it, with Dr. Gurney ; 
or try to look at the universe through Babylonian 
eyes with Professor Hooke. The most infectious 
of the three books is Sir Leonard’s, because 
it is coloured throughout by the personal excite- 
ment of digging-down through seventeen “Levels” 
from the early thirteenth century B.c. through 
the residue of 2,000 further years at Alalakh, a 
long abandoned site where the river Orontes 
turns westward towards the. Mediterranean in 
that part of Northern Syria which became Turkish 
in 1938. That the book should maintain this 
atmosphere is a remarkable feat of writing, 
since to facilitate our understanding of Alalakh’s 
history, Sir Leonard has started with what he 
found last and worked backwards to the surface 
as if he was playing a film in reverse. 

Alalakh was one of those small states, which 
came within the conflicting and enriching in- 
fluences of the ancient civilisations of Mesepota- 
mia and Egypt and of the young imperialism 
of Hittite Anatolia. They were centres of intel- 
ligent invention and exchange. The palaces of 
Northern Syria seem to have provided the models 
for that of Cnossos. It was on the neighbouring 
coastline that in the last century of Alalakh’s 
existence the democratisation of literacy was 
made possible by the invention of .the first 
alphabetic script. It is an exciting part of the 
world and Sir Leonard is not only a most learned 
but an imaginative guide with, to my mind, one 
strange Kmitation. Quickened by almost any 
object, his mind seems quite unstimulated by 
language. He quotes, of course, the results of 
those who have read the tablets he has found, 
but he does not trouble to tell us in what language 
they were written ; it was, in fact, Babylonian 
which is surely worth mentioning since it was 
a foreign language for 

Still more oddly, he bases a theory of the origin 
of the Hittites entirely on the distribution of the 
type of pottery called Khirbet Kerak first found 
at a site in Palestine, but now apparently known 
to have originated in Neolithic times in Soviet 
Trans-Caucasia (Sir Leonard is vague as to 
where). Sir Leonard found examples at a level 
dating, he believes, from about 3,400 B.c. near 
Alalakh. A “single example,” he tells us, has 
also been found .in each of the “ royal” tombs 
at Alajahiiyikk in Cappadocia, dated about 2,000 
B.c. These “ single examples ”’ appear to be the 


‘only ones associated with the Hittites. Sir 


Leonard concludes that the makers of the pottery 
were the ancestors of the Hittites who came due 
South from Caucasia, turned West to the Orontes 
and were thence driven further, towards the end 
of the third millennium B.c., some going South, 
but most going North. The peculiarity of this 
theory is that it does not take into account the 
Hittites’ language, which belongs to the Indo- 
European family. Where they could have picked 
it up on the suggested itinerary he does not 
explain. 

Dr. Gurney’s book is an admirably lucid 
and readable survey of how, during the last 
seventy years or so, the light-of history on the 
third millennium B.c. has spread from Egypt 
and the Fertile Crescent right up into central 
Anatolia just stopping at the point where the 
recovered documents seem to refer most tantalis- 
ingly to the‘Achaeans. Most of us will not burden 
our memories for long with much Hittite history, 
but the Hittites have a strong claim on our interest, 
first, because they seem to have been relatively 





and secondly because their 
datable Indo-European tongue. (The earliest 


examples of Sanskrit were transmitted orally § 
and are therefore very difficult to date within ~ 


several hundred years.) My one grievance about 
Dr. Gurney’s book, probably due to personal 
predilections, is that he only devotes five bewss 
(admirable pages) to the Hittite language. 
does not, for instance, tellus the apparently ont 
interpretation of three words by which the late 
Bredrich Hrozny opened the door into this lost 
world of speech, nor does he mention the curious 
fact that the medio-passive forms of the Hittite 
verb ending in r (like Latin amatur, “he is loved ””) 
have affected the whole view of the relation between 
the Italic and the Celtic languages. . But perhaps 
all this fascinating realm of discovery will some 
day be unfolded to us in a Pelican book about the 
early history of Indo-Eugopean languages in so 
far as it has been unravelled. 

Professor Hooke’s subject is the hardest of the 
three. A religion is a man’s attempt to give 
coherence to his whole experience. It is neces- 
sarily a system or a conflict of systems, but a dead 
religion is known to us fragmentarily and fortui- 
tously. Its successive phases are blurred. Its 
keynotes are missing. The religion of ancient 
Babylonia is the harder to describe because it 
has its roots in the old Sumerian culture and 
then sprouts through that of the Semitic con- 
querors of somewhere about 2,500 B.c. Professor 
Hooke seems to despair of deciding what elements 
belonged to which people. The documents are 
scattered over two and a half millennia. The 
strength of the conservative and legalistic tradi- 
tions has left.us vast material which may be quite 
misleading as to popular sentiment. Professor 
Hooke shows us a mythology inspired by a woeful 
sense of mortality and a passionate feeling for 
animal and vegetable fertility, tales of gods in 
even more violent conflict than those of Greece 
and who become confusedly identified with one 
another, a mass of ritual to bind the gods and to 
give protection against demons, a most complicated 
system of divination. Occasionally documents 
strike moral themes which recur more coherently 
in the Old Testament and use forms whith show 
that Babylonian and Hebrew writers shared a 
common literary tradition. Professor Hooke’s 
final judgment is: 

The inherent contradiction between the concep- 
tion of gods possessing a moral will and the elaborate 
system of ritual observances intended to induce 
the gods to do their moral duty was never resolved 
and Babylonian religion was finally overwhelmed 


under the we of a mass of unintel- 
ligible wrt nay ats 
But is it not possible that that view is partly 
due to the nature of our sources ? 
D. R. GILL 


THE TIME MACHINISTS 


Time and the Novel. By A. A. MENDILOw. 
Peter Nevill. 15s. 


Dr. Mendilow follows two or three American 
critics in turning the kind of criticism which has 
been applied to the mechanisms of lyrical poetry, 
upon the novel. He has isolated, analysed and 
related the novelists’ handling of time from Defoe 
to Gide, Proust and Virginia Woolf. He argues 
his way into the difference between clock ume, 
novelists’ time, readers’ time, psychological time, 
time by association, and anyone who has written 
a novel will recognise that Dr. Mendilow has 
tabulated the basic conundrums. For example, at 
what. point in time shall the novelist cut into his 
people’s lives, what will be considered past and 
what present, how will he get back, how forward ? 
These difficulties are crucial for the novelist: they 
are one thing in the reflective novel, another in 
the novel of action: Thanks to the experiments 
of the past the contemporary novelist has a large 
number of means to hand. He is not obliged to 
press forward chronologically from cradle to grave. 
He can flash back, he can loop back, he can shift 
—in the manner of Ford’s and Conrad’s time- 
shift—backwards and forwards. He can see the 
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humane—as compared, aoe with the Assyrians— — : 
language is the earliess 
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_ FACTS BEHIND 








ITCH-HUNTS 


Is the United States in the grip of anti-Communist 


hysteria ? 


Has the Un-American: Activities Committee been 
an instrument for the persecution of liberal opinion ? 


Has there existed, in the U.S. Civil Service, a grave 
conspiracy against the State ? 


REBECCA WEST 


great reporter, great commentator, whose 
knowledge of American politics is unsur- 


passed among British writers, tells a startling 


story in a series of articles written specially 
for THE SUNDAY TIMES. It ranges far 
beyond the trial of Alger Hiss. It points 
to there having existed in the American 


Civil Service an espionage ring which has 
achieved coup after coup for Communism. 
It puts upon the work of the much-criticised 
Un-American Activities Committee an 
appreciation unfamiliar to most people here. 
This, in short, is a document of world-wide 
importance. 

The first instalment of Rebecca West’s 
disturbing report appears in 


: — 
SUNDAY TIMES 


next Sunday 
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past immanent in the-present, as was done by. 
Virginia Woolf; he can refract like Gide in Les 
Faux Monnayeurs. He is dealing in words that 
are not true for they congeal “the fluid process of 
thought ” and in a view of time which is arbitrary; 
Dr. Mendilow quotes from Henry James. The 
artist in words 

is in the perpetual predicament that the continuity 
of things is the whole matter, for him, of comedy 
and tragedy; that this continuity is never, by the 
space of an instant or an inch, broken and that, 
to do anything at all, he has at once intensely to 
consult and intensely to ignore it. 

At first sight Dr. Mendilow’s criticism, like so 
much that is scientific, seems merely to consist of 
truisms. It is in no way important, for example, 
that novelists’ time and readers’ time are vastly 
different—a novel describing the events of thirty 
years may be read in a couple of hours—because 
novelist and reader meet on the common ground 
of language and imagination. On the other hand, 
as Mr. Isaacs says in his introduction, Dr. Mendi- 
low’s research does bring out the great amount of 
thought and technical curiosity which was 
devoted to the new art of the novel when it was 

eing founded in the 17th and 18th centuries; it 

forced its way forward intellectually. For the 
‘novelist, if not for the reader, technical experi- 
ment and innovation are the necessary obstacle. 
In a serise we owe Jane Austen’s novels to her 
abandonment of the epistolary form in which 
Sense and Sensibility was first written. 

It is a pity that Dr. Mendilow’s book contains 
such a large number of quotations from commen- 
tators on the importance of time and nothing like 
as many from the novels which could illustrate 
his theme He is not concerned with the philo- 
sophical aspect of his subject, which is more fruit- 
ful than the purely technical, for Conrad, James, 
Gide, Joyce, Proust, Virginia Woolf (the modern 
novelists under discussion) belong to a movement 
metaphysically and zsthetically dominated by new 
conceptions of time, history and memory. The 
attack on this movement made by Wyndham 
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not only the complete works of William 
Shakespeare as taken from the various authorita- 
tive ‘editions, but an accurate history of his 
life, his will, an introduction to each play, as 
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Lewis. still has its vatidity. Incidentally, Dr. 
Mendilow calls these writers “the modern novel- 
ists,” but the experiments of ‘the brilliant Time 
school have now been absorbed into literature, 
and the fertile obsession is obviously declining. 
A Henry Green, a Graham Greene, may use dis- 
solves or the time-shift, but Miss Compton- 
Burnett disposes of time altogether. Time is not 
their subjcct at all. Philip To ’s Tea with 
Mrs. Goodman, mentioned by Dr. Mendilow, is 
realty the last experimental novel. 

What delights this reviewer, however, is to. see 
Dr. Mendilow’s admiration of Laurence Sterne 
and the analysis of Tristram Shandy, for Sterne is 
the supreme time novelist, the arch-obsessionist 
whose genius anticipated all the experiments of 
the last forty years. He is one of the great 
conscious artists. Everything Dr. Mendilow has 
to say about him is good and_ brings 
out his seminal importance. (I only wish 
Dr. Mendilow had not called him “the 
laughing philosopher of the English novel.”) Dr. 
Mendilow is the first critic I know of to catalogue 
the varieties of time in the English novel, but he 
is aware that time is not the most important object 
of the novelist. Yet one could say, as some critics 
have, that the chief criticism to be made of 
Virginia Woolf, Proust and Gide is that they have 
given time supreme importance; indeed that they 
subscribed to an esthetic worship of time which 
runs parallel to the worship of inevitable history 
suggested by Marxism. Neither the theory of 
flux, nor the ebb and flow of the dialectic, seem 
any longer useful to contemporary novelists, who 
look for ground to stand on, not a boat to drift 
along in. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


PRIESTS OF THE HOME-MADE BOMB 


The I.R.A. Coventry Explosion. Edited by 
LETITIA FAIRFIELD. Hodge. 15s. 

Here is an extinct landscape without figures. 
The devastation of war-bombed Coventry could 
scarcely speak more lucidly of a social scene 
eclipsed, annihilated. The plainest records of 
devastation lie, perhaps, not in battlefields or 
towns, but in books; especially now in books 
whose subject obliges them to try to cut a tunnel 
back through the Great Divide of World War II. 
I had hoped, reading Dr. Fairfield’s account of 
the I.R.A. in Coventry, to find myself living again 
in far-off 1939. It is not so. That ghost refuses 
to be disturbed. 

There is even a strange feeling that the ghost 
never lived. The I.R.A. campaign against 
England lasted for fifteen months—January, 1939, 
to March, 1940. Several hundred bombs were 
let off. Seven people were killed, more than a 
hundred wounded ; expensive damage was done. 
Yet The Times review of 1939 refuses to mention 
the affair. Misplaced contempt? Perhaps. But 
the refusal. corresponds somehow with the 
negative and sterile sensations left by Dr. Fair- 
field’s close-up picture of the I.R.A. at work. 

Focussing on the Coventry bomb, Dr. Fairfield 
has chosen the biggest battle of the whole 
“miserable squabble’? (as ex-Chief Inspector 
Fabian once happily called it). On market day, 
Friday, August 25, 1939, in crowded Broadgate, 
five people were killed by the exploding of a 5 lb. 
time-bomb, set for 2.30 p.m., left in a bicycle 
Twelve people were seriously, forty 
slightly, wounded. Two of the perpetrators of 
this ghastly crime were tracked down, tried—with 
three others afterwards acquitted—sentenced to 
death and hanged. Their trial in December, 1939, 
attracted, says Dr. Fairfield, “‘ national interest.’ 
“England was still in the doldrums of the 
‘phoney war,’ and no blitz had yet arrived to 
blunt the memory of the Coventry explosion.” 
It is true, obviously, that the bigger bombs of 
later men have helped to flatten these home-made 
cook-ups into a freakish pastoral remoteness. 
But this is not enough to account for the dreari- 
ness, the absence of personality, pith and point, 
in the utterances and sentiments of these dedicated 
Irish guerillas. 
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Did men so dull do things so bad? In her full 
Introductien Dr., Fairfield stimuiates an interest 
in the characters of James Richards and Peter 
Barnes, the two condemned, which the report of 
the trial fails wholly to sustain. Here, typical in 
its schizoid paucity, is the tale by Mrs. O’Hara, 
mother-in-law of the man with whom Richards 
lodged, of Richards’s reaction to the news of the 
explosion : . 

* T knocked at the door and he let me in with the 
baby and the pram, and I said, ‘ Jim Richards!’ 

He walked on into the back sitting-room and I said,. 

‘Jim Richards, there has been a terrible explosion_ 

in Broadgate, look at the paper.’ He said, ‘ What ??’ 

I said ‘There has been a terrible explosion in 

Broadgate,’ and I showed him the paper. . . . He 

says to me, ‘Qh!’ I said, ‘ Yes, there has been 

a terrible explosion in Broadgate,’ and I told him, 

“My God, it is terrible.’ He said ‘ That is the 

bomb we made in the front bedroom, and it went 

off on time.’ ” 

Cumbrous,. comprehensive, interesting, Dr. 
Fairfield’s exploration of the background seems 
nowhere to touch the mystery of Irish revo- 
lutionary passion. The I.R.A. calculated, under 
its chief Sean Russell, first, that the “ troubled 
European situation’ would find Britain “in a 
state of jitters in face of the Nazi menace,” and 
secondly, that Germany would effectively help. 
“ Minds” (says Dr. Fairfield) “that could 
picture Eamonn de Valera as the ‘feeble tool of 
the British Government naturally had no difficulty 
in visualising Hitler as the disinterested friend of 
small nationalities.” 

The tart comment is just, but also it offers a 
clue which Dr. Fairfield fails to follow up. The 
really dumbfounding thing about those I.R-A. 
calculations is their presumptuousness. Why 
were these men presumptuous—not just privately, 
remember, but to such an extent that they allowed 
themselves to harness the honest vision of a 
“ completely separate Republic for an undivided 
Ireland” to the low-level reality of bombs in 
stations, pillar-boxes, telephone kiosks, and 
public lavatories? Because they were Irish? 
Partly, yes—but mainly, I am sure, because they 
were lazy. 

Their plan of campaign, captured by the police, 
which Dr. Fairfield here publishes, is itself an 
incredibly lazy document, in a woolly. Stationery 
Office style further weakened with many “ prob- 
ablies” and “‘ possiblies.” Propaganda, it affirms, 
is as “ urgent and important ” as action—yet the 
section on Propaganda is left blank. A lot is said 
about the need to keep English people’s friend- 
ship, not to endanger life—fire brigades, for 
instance, are ruled out as targets “‘ for humani- 
tarian reasons”’—yet bombs were allowed to 
coincide with crowds. That was an addled 
negligence which the I.R.A. mitigated only by 
applying it equally to themselves—leaving receipts 
(for clocks, suitcases, bicycles) and codes in un- 
locked drawers and pockets. The dead, indifferent 
words of the accused at Coventry, the absence of 
a becoming revolutionary sadness—are not these 
the petrifaction of laziness, laziness, moral and 
intellectual, of priests of the homesmade bomb, 
to whom the writing of memoranda about 
blowing up telephones would always come more 
naturally, with the lustreless desperate discipline 
of illicit alcohol, than any laying of telephone lines 
across their own bogs ? 

1 remember thinking in 1939, when often my 
own work as a reporter was a zig-zag scuttle after 
the 1.R.A.’s surprise packets—“ One day all this 
will have to be explained.”” Even then the broken 
glass of telephone boxes, the small holes in big 
bridges, the scattering of Piccadilly crowds, the 
queue of casualties on the steps of St. George’s 
Hospital, the jaunty, beery deportees at Euston’ 
on the Irish Mail, the hoaxes, the strong measures 
of Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Pritt’s’ indignation 
about them—even then these things seemed track- 
less, fragmentary, void. The explanatory track 
now suggested, not followed, by Dr. Fairfield, is, 
I think, a singularly terrible one. It would net 
be fair to blame her, bound by the conventions 
of a Notable British Trials series, for not having 
followed the ghostly shape of things past. Her 
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’ under-dog . 
- Jacked moral courage in home life especially. 


1919 war, the hackle-raising legacy of the Black 
and Tans. Yet the Proclamation, signed by Sean 
Russell and others, which she publishes, indicates 
clearly enough. the point at which the clock of 


_ Jrish revolutionary thinking stopped : 


Three years later (on Jan 21, nig Pra 
Republic proclaimed in Raster W > 6, 
ratified and formally established by Bo 7 Bo 
~ representatives of all Ireland and a solemn declara- 
aon independence sent out to the nations of the 
wor! ; 

*. +» To combat that declaration and to prevent the 
~ proclamation of the Republic of Ireland from 

~ becoming effective, the Armed Forces of the 

English enemy made war upon the people of this 

country. They were met by the Irish Republican 

Army, and challenged and resisted so stubbornly 
~. that after two years of bloody warfare the English 

were forced to ask for a truce with a view to settle- 

ment by negotiation. 

There, for an instant, shadowy, can we not 
glimpse the. blank, lazy face of the God of 
Violence, exacting—from ourselves not less than 
from Irish firebrands—its dreary time-fused 
sacrifice and expiation, the front-bedroom, back- 
‘street campaign of 1939 ? : 
Le GILES ROMILLY 


THE DIFFIDENT HERO 


‘Francis Younghusband. By GEORGE SEAVER. 


Murray. 25s. 
A few months before his death, at the age of 


‘nearly eighty years, Sir Francis Younghusband 
_made a note of his “ Defects and Deficiencies ”’. 


It,is a remarkable tribute to the deep humility, 
the extraordinary reserves of mental and spiritual 
-growth that underlay the exterior of almost for- 
bidding strength of conviction, almost chilling 


“moral force, to find that the defects he names are 


‘exactly those which the reader of his biography 
has noted in order to guard against too complete 


“capitulation, too entire worship of his virtues and 


achievements. 
I have been defective in the appreciation of art 
. yet another defect is the meagreness of my 
sense of compassion and of my feeling for the 
. I have. never had any strong urge 
. to go slumming in the East End . . . Have 


Ina few short sentences of restrained confession, 
“couched in characteristically conventional terms 


like “ under-dog’’, Younghusband disarms the 


critic of all his darts. One may still regret the 
failures in achievement that spring from these 
omissions ; but it is difficult to imagine any other 


* successful man of action of eighty casting a wistful 
. eye at.aesthetic appreciation, any other honoured 


proconsul, however idealistic, sensing the social 
narrowness of his career, any other distinguished 
man lifting for a moment the conventional 


curtain of successful marriage that hid a private 
_ failure of real companionship. At the heart of 


Francis Younghusband’s pursuit of physical 


endurance, however, lay a fierce love of the beauty 


of natural scenery ; beneath all his sense of lc.ier- 
ship, his conviction of England’s Imperialistic 


* mission, was a decp vente a love of human- 


ity which came straight from his own loneli- 
ness ; however he held to reserve and conventional 
decorum in human relationships, he never 
doubted that true companionship lay in a realm 
where restraint ceased to have meaning. 

The Samuel Smiles tradition, the long train of 
drearily smug little “ lives of great men ’’ that even 
‘thirty years ago still lay dusty and untouched on 
the shelves of prep school libraries, have made 
odious the moral exemplar use of biography. It 
‘is the most outstanding excellence of Mr. Seaver’s 
excellent book that, for all his great admiration 
of his subject, he never sounds this Sunday 


_ School note. He uses Francis Younghusband’s 


npn Tadeo 


Cras 


own words, and when he intervenes it is. most 
usually to temper with criticism. Nevertheless, 
it would be modishly dishonest to conceal the 
sense of spiritual encouragement which, beyond 


-. its intrinsic excitement and interest, comes from 


the reading of this life, and paradoxically, perhaps, 





not the less because Y 
through the limitations 
and time. 

From his earliest years he accepted the highest 
ideals of his environment—a distinguished mili- 
tary family with strong Anglican convictions— 
literally and completely as obligations. For his 
family, churchgoing, good works, a bleak moral 
discipline, might be the blind alleys into which 
their religious convictions had led them ; for him, 
Christ’s teaching was a personal commandment. 
At Clifton the Arnoldian ideals of self-discipline 
and the Christian obligations of those trained for 
English leadership might have dwindled away into 
games-worship and Philistine self-satisfaction ; 
for him they were immediate duties. For the other 


husband never broke 
his class, nationality 


officers in his regiment in India, a worship of the | 
sacred ritual of the parade ground might suffice | 


to excuse a life of polo and cards ; for him military 
life, even in the peace of the Eighties, must be 
under campaign conditions or be meaningless. 





Inevitably to others he must have seemed a 
prig. Inevitably among them he was alone. He 
respected their qualities, indeed he often felt thar, 
without this support of religious convictions, they 
nevertheless achieved an excellence in their code of 
* good fellowness’’ which for all his sense of 
personal mission, he could not achieve. Such 
loneliness, such pride and such moral certainty 
are a peculiarly dangerous combination. If he 
had allowed himself an inch of self-pity, his 
humanity might have changed to embittered 
hatred and contempt. He could then have become 
what we later learnt to know as the typical 
Fascist-minded officer. If he had let his loneliness 
hurt him too -much, he could have compromised 
and used his undoubtedly superior intellect to 
win him power and place in the Regular Army. 
He would then have been the-perfect professional 





military careerist. He did neither; he brought | 


every pressure to bear to get Army and Govern- 
ment to back him 


in an adventurous journey | 








JUST PUBLISHED 


THE STATE OF 
LATIN AMERICA 


by GERMAN ARCINIEGAS 


This is a survey of the political realities of the 
Latin-American states in which democracy and 
dictatorship struggle for the control of 
153,000,000 people. German Arciniegas was 
twice Minister of Education in the Colombian 
Government and Colombian vice-Consul in 
London. He provides a brief outline of the 
modern political history of each state of South 
America and an analysis of the current political 
regime, its present members, its professed aims, 
its concealed motives, and their effect on the 
mass of the population. 


448pp., 2 maps, Demy 8vo., 21s. net 


SAILOR MALAN 


by OLIVER WALKER 


In time for the vital elections in South Africa in 
April comes this short biography of the leader 
of the Torch Commando which has been in 
the forefront of the fight against the proposals 
of Dr. Malan’s government. It is a coincidence 
that the Torch Commando is led by another 


through Marichuria and back across the Gobi | Malan—Sailor Malan, who achieved a very 


desert to India. He was perfectly aware that such | 


determinafion to stand outside the ordinary life | 
of his brother officers—on whom, incidentally, 
it threw extra duties—would increase his unpopu- 
larity. Yet here, as throughout the rest of his 
life, he never went back from his self-appointed 
journey for fear or favour of the crowd. 

Upon -the knowledge he gained in this trek 
through Central Asia in 1887 and the later ex- 
ploration of the Himalayan passes in 1890, he 
founded his claims to lead the Tibetan Mission of 


great reputation in this country during the war 


| as an ace pilot in the Battle of Britain. 





1904. He believed, of course, in the extension of | 


British protection to the tribes under the feeble, 


nominal suzerainty of China; he was deeply | 


convinced that if England did not force her | 
guardianship upon the corrupt rulers | 


civilizing 
of Lhasa then Russia would extend her tyranny 
over them. Yet certain though he was of the 
British civilizing mission, and of his own leader- 
ship in it, the real meaning of his explorations 
was a more personal one. Through physical 
endurance, he won mastery of himself. In soli- 
tude, he felt able to allow himself the full worship 
of natural beauty. In solitude, too, he confessed 
his proud shyness of men and learnt a love of 
humanity. After his return to England in 1910 
the rest of his long life had a twofold purpose— 
to help other men to dare the unknown for its 
own sake, and to share the experience with men 
of all faiths. The first found fruit in the Everest 
Expeditions of the Twenties ; the second in the 
Congress of World Faiths. 

The content of his religious philosophy was not 
original, partaking somewhat muzzily of the 
Bergsonian vitalism of the time. 


192pp., 8pp. half-tones, Frontis. 10s. 6d. net 


THE HALLAM EDITION 
OF ‘THE WORKS OF 


STEFAN ZWEIG 


All the works of Stefan Zweig will be included 
in this beautiful collected edition. The type, 
paper, binding and jacket will be uniform, but 
| the price of each volume will depend on the 
length of the work. Two new volumes will be 
ready this month : 

MARIE ANTOINETTE, with half-tone frontis, 
12s. 6d. net 

THE WORLD OF YESTERDAY, with half- 
tone frontis. 10s. 6d. net 

The volumes already available are : 


THE QUEEN OF SCOTS, with 8 half-tones. 
10s. 6d. net 


ERASMUS AND THE RIGHT TO HERESY, 
with 8 half-tones. 8s. 6d. net 


BEWARE OF PITY. 10s. 6d. net 
KALEIDOSCOPE ONE (including AMOK). 


The science | 8s. 6d. net 


upon which it is founded is mediocre, though he | KALEIDOSCOPE TWO. 8%. 6d. net 


read widely to equip himseif in every field. 

Nevertheless it is refreshing in these days of 
religious guilt, to find someone whose genuine 
and deeply spiritual experience of life was never 
troubled by sin, who fotind in religion only a mat- 
ter for joy. He was, it must be confessed, naive, 
but it was a naiveté very near to the simplicity of 
God’s fools. 

ANGUS WILSON 


ADEPTS IN SELF PORTRAITURE. 


CASSELL 





10s. 6d. net 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Groves of Academe. By Mary McCartTHy. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


The Prince of Wales’s Feathers. By Davip 
MatTHEW. Collins. 10s. 6d. 


The Good-for-Nothing. By James YAFFE. Con- 
stable. 10s. 6d. 


The author of The Groves of Academe bears 
the same name as the lively political thinker who 
helped to supply its theme; and it would be hard 
to say which is the more formidable of the pair. 
The female McCarthy is wise, humane and witty, 
of a luminous intelligence and a profound, ironic 
understanding; but she further distinguishes her- 
self from the male by a deadly veracity, and one 
that few of us would care to see applied to our- 
selves. 

The victimisation of free-thinking scholars in 
American university life, as an object for satire, 
offers itself on a plate. It is perhaps for this 
reason that Mary McCarthy leaves it alone. Henry 
Mulcahy, her victim, is simply a paranoiac Irish- 
man with a still keener perception of what is due 
to him, a yet blunter sense of the position of 
others, than is common among the species. 
Jocelyn College took him on out of mercy, since 
he has a wife and four children and had quar- 
relled himself out of his previous posts; and the 
uncertain nature of his appointment was. made 
perfectly clear. Once installed, he behaves in a 
way to invite, almost indeed to clamour for, the 
sack; and when it finally comes he is outraged. 

Here Miss McCarthy’s lovely wicked wit comes 
into play. Mulcahy is bowled over by the Presi- 
dent’s baseness, but there is a shot or two in his 
own locker. With a maniac’s cunning he takes 
Domna Rejnev, the youngest of the professors, 
aside and gravely reveals to her that he is, and 
has been for ten years, a member of the Com- 
munist Party. Domna is “a _ smouldering 
anachronism, a throwback to one of those ardent 
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We are privileged to be able to announce that we 

now have on sale at our premises books from the 

library of English Literature and Criticism of 
the late 


SIR DESMOND MACCARTHY 


A catalogue of the main items is available on 
request, 
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AN ARTIST’S 
EXPERIENCE 


by 
H. H. Newton 


Now in his 73rd year Mr. Newton has written his 
own story in the form of an autobiographical 
notebook which discloses a remarkable and stim- 
ulating record of his fortunes and observations. 


388 pages 18s. net 
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‘one’s better judgment, is kept on._ 





THE BODLEY HEAD. 














{ The Night- 
Ma re Watchman’'s : Friend 


A. brillian , atmospheric 


thriller. ‘Se good.”— 
Fit t} 
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F. E. PARDOE (Birm- 
ingham Posi). 9s. 6d. 
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young women of the Sixties, Turgenev’s heroines, 
who cut their curls short, studied Hegel . . . and 
dreamed resolutely of a ‘new day’ for peasants, 
workers and technicians.” And Jocelyn College 
is a high-spirited: little outfit, “ progressive” and 
pleased with itself. He could not have made a 
sounder move: in no time at all Domna is 
organizing a Justice-for-Mulcahy faction and ‘he 
liberal elements are with her to a man. He does, 
it is true, have his bad moments about it. Sup- 
posing they should ask him to prove his story ? 
But common sense soon comes to the rescue. “In 
these days, it would be a work of supererogation 
to show that one had been a Communist; the rub 
was to show one had not been.” 

Thus we are given the entrancing spectacle of 
a number of high-minded American intellectuals 
fighting to save a colleague they mostly dislike, 
in the mistaken belief that he is subversive. 
Naturally, whatever they do strikes Mulcahy 
either as wrong or as insufficient. He argues, up- 
braids, calls their motives in. question. “ But it’s 
not fair to me; Alma,” he exclaims to a woman 
who has resigned and jeopardised her future for 
his sake, meaning that a threat of resignation 
would have been more effective than the resigna- 
tion itself. They bear with him patiently. He 
lies and is detected in lying and they remain loyal. 
They are not, by any means, very perfect gentle 
knights. ‘Every known species of bee zooms in 
their bonnet, every conceivable bat is at large in 
their belfry; yet their crazy rightness in the wide 
human sense stands up beautifully to the narrow 
and particular rightness of the President and his 
henchmen, who see Mulcahy administratively, 
and as a simple pain in the neck. 

Mulcahy, by this time against practically every- 
In fact, the 
President himself is the one to go.* In the superb 
last scene to a superb comedy he explains, “The 
College would never get rid of him as long as I 
was at the tiller. With another skipper... 
there’s a veer — of getting him out. I confess 
I thought of Samson...” In a certain sense, 
he muses, he must be saying farewell to progres- 
sivism. 

Mary McCarthy has all the vitality we expect 
from American. writers and a depth that many of 
them lack. It is possible to read. her slowly, and 
many times over. The chapter where in twenty- 
five scintillating pages she sets down the educa- 
tional vagaries of Jocelyn College, is an intellec- 
tual tour. de force as well as a beautiful piece of 
fun. A European would never-dare to make 
such cracks lest he be accused of envy. 
Finally, and best of all, this book shows a 
tremendous. advance from the author’s previous 
work, excellent though that was: we now await 
the next one, greedily, impatiently, and not with- 
out a pleasurably nervous fluttering in the pit of 
the stomach. 

The author of The Prince of Wales’s Feathers 
(this being a public house) isan Archbishop. If 
a novelist with time on his hands were to propose 
himself for the episcopate, his qualifications 
would be carefully examined: and very few 
of the novelists personally known to me, I believe, 
would secure this plum. In the safe way an 
Archbishop, justly claiming our reverence as such, 
exposes a flank when he takes to the writing of 
novels. A good novelist always writes of what he 
knows, and this the Archbishop has signally failed 
to do. Indeed, there is grave reason to doubt 
that he ever will, since the play of his gently 
caustic mind over episcopal matters might be 
found convenient by some. He serves us up 
instead a pastiche of life among the poor and the 
less poor, black and white, of a seaport, which is 
bloodless and artificial. At times his manner is 
painfully knowing. “Look at,that ! ” he seems to 
say: “not bad for an Archbishop, what?” It is 
a book to provoke mild scandal among pious 
maiden ladies and derisive comment in The 
Prince of Wales’s Feathers, in the event of its 
being read there. ~ 

The Good-for-Nothing is a farcical tale of life 
among American Jews of the middle class. There 
is a hero, too good to be true, and a black sheep 
who lives off a charm that the author has not 


managed to put across. There is alsoa matriarch 
of the kind which makes the low incidence 
murder in Jewish family life so utterly worthy 
— A lively little book, with good things in 
the author will probably do well to return to- 
i short story. 
Honor Tracy 


PHILOSOPHY AND PARADOX 


Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis. 
WispoM. Blackwell. 22s. 6d. ' 


The view that philosophy is the activity of 


By Jonny 


curing people of philosophical puzzles, and in. 


particular of curing them of the desire to ask 
philosophical questions, is one to which many 
contemporary philosophers subscribe but which 
arouses in others. disappointment or distrust, . 
Can philosophers achieve nothing “ positive ” ? 
And, in so far as this view likens philosophy to 
psycho-analysis, doesn’t it suggest that an 
interest in philosophy is somehow discreditable ? 
Professor Wisdom holds this view, but with a. 
difference. Or perhaps it is that he takes the 
analogy with psycho-analysis scriously.. In one. 
of the essays reprinted in this collection he writes : 


Wittgenstein once said that he “holds ne 
opinions in Philosophy ”” and again that he tries 
to remove 
sort of mental cramp.” ‘This emphasises — 
more what evil philosophy removes than 
good it brings. 


The good it brin 
concerned to emp 
It is, in a word, insight. 


The New Statesman and Nation, March 21, 1953 


“a feeling | of puzzlement, to cure a@« 





















































is what Professor Wisdomis - 
ise in most of the essays. - 


And of course a man who goes to an analyst : 


cannot just lose his symptoms. The symptoms 


are symptoms of something else, of an under- | 


lying conflict. The patient resolves his conflict 
when he gains insight. And if this insight is 
something “ positive” that results from the 
activity of the analyst, should not som 
correspond in the activity of the philosopher ? 

The characteristic pronouncements of phile- 
sophers—e.g. that time is unreal, that no one 
can know what another person is thinking or 
feeling, that philosophical discussions are about 
words—are, Professor Wisdom says, paradoxes. 
If we reflect honestly, we shall see that they are 
obviously false, and that those who. put them 
forward know perfectly well that they are false. 
So we cannot treat thet as we would the pro- 
nouncements of a scientist, even of a specially 
cautious or specially profound scientist. But 
neither can we afford to ignore them. To say 
that they are false is not enough. The paradox is 
the expression of a conflict, a conflict between 
rival metaphors, models, or pictures. 

Only the crudest travesty of what Professor 
Wisdom means by this is possible here. But if 
we think of a man’s. mind as a private room 
from which he looks out on to the world we} 
shall become puzzled as to how we know what 
he thinks and how he feels. For it is not only a 
locked door that keeps us from entering this 
room. Dissatisfied with this model we may 
turn to another ; a man’s mind is to his behaviour 
not as the interior of a room is to its exterior, but 
as the electric current in a wire is to the behaviour 
of an ammeter in circuit with it; and to complain 
that one can’t know the strength of the current 
except by looking at the ammeter is absurd. But 
this model is also unsatisfactory. For if it were 
right no one could know how George is feeling 
except by considering his bodily states and 
behaviour. But doesn’t George know? This 
paradox then is not pointless. It brings out in a 
sharp and extreme way how wrong we are when 
we think of a man’s mind as something behind his 
face or as a manikin that sits behind the eyes. 
This model is not entirely wrong. But it is just 
a model. The paradox shows where it breaks 
down. To this extent, the paradox marks a 
discovery. 


The other paradoxes, too, mark discoveries. 


But—and this is an essential feature of Professor 
Wisdom’s procedure—the content of the dis- 


covery is not something that can, so to speak, be ~ 
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wrapped up and taken away in a parcel. A man’s 
mind is not like a private room, and it isn’t 
either like a current in a wire. What then is it 
jike? Professor Wisdom doesn’t say. And people 
often feel, I think, that this represents a quite 
deliberate perversity on his part, or an obsessional 
‘degree of caution. But this is to miss the point 
of the procedure. As Professor Wisdom says : 


E philosophical question is really a request 
fr 2 desrption of 4 cas of nimale—of 8 ver) 
familiar class of animals. . Consequently, 





To ask what a man’s mind is like, as if one were 

3 of something, is to slip back into 

- gegarding philosophy as science. And to expect 

essor Wisdom to answer is like expecting one’s 

- analyst to tell one what attitudes to adopt. The 

analyst can’t tell us of anything we don’t know. 

He can only tell us what we do already know but 
don’t see the relevance of. 

One could wish that Professor Wisdom discussed 
a wider variety of philosophical topics, or dis- 
_,cussed those he does discuss in more: detail— 
especially in view of his hints that there are 
amalytic sources for philosophical ement. 
Reik said “ The essence of analysis is surprise ” 
and it is I think a criticism of Professor Wisdom’s 
method that his remarks about Appearance and 
Reality do not surprise us One sees 
readily that unconscious hopes and fears could 
influence someone’s thought on the distinction. 
“But what unconscious hopes and fears do? 

_ But perhaps this is like complaining that one 
doesn’t get insight into oneself just by reading 
Freud and Jones. 

“Chance and Necessity, Freedom and Deity, 
Mind and Matter, Space and Time—these words 
have in them the detachment of the intellect but 
also echoes from the heart.”” These essays have 
had a profound influence on contemporary 
philosophy; in view of their peculiar virtues 
it would be a pity if they were not read now by 
a wider public. 

J. F. THOMSON 


ENGLAND AND JERUSALEM 


William Blake’s Jerusalem. Trianon Press, for 

.. the Blake Trust. 63s. 

“Nations are Destroy’d or Flourish, in pro- 
portion as their Poetry, and Music 
are Destroy’d, or Flourish!” These words, 
“that should be written upon the walls of those 
_who govern England, where they can never be 
_ for a single day forgotten, occur on the first 
_ page of Jerusalem, now published in a limited 
edition of the “ Rinder’” copy of the poem, 
printed in black and white. This beautiful 
- book will console many who could not afford 
the coloured edition taken from the “ Stirling ” 
copy, and published in 1951 at thirty guineas— 
a price not excessive for so superb a book. It 
contains Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’s careful edition 
of the text, the lines sig Rear aac for each plate ; 
the facsimile reproduction of the poem; and 
a frontispiece in colour-collotype, from a unique 
proof of Blake’s frontispiece to Jerusalem, the 
property of the editor. 

It i is desirable to read all Blake’s Ling — 

accompanying designs, not so mu use 
the latter illustrate the former as because they 
Supplement it with additional meanings Pe 
a 
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making his work “ better known to students 
to the public ”’—that public to which his 
went unheard in his own lifetime, but to 
i he knew that he had a message to deliver, 
private, but of national import. As that 


ty 
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message is is graduall ly understood, Blake takes ever 
a higher and higher place, as something more than 
a poet—as, indeed, the greatest of modern 
prophets. 


KATHLEEN RAINE 


MEDICAL HISTORY 


The White Plague. By RENE and JEAN Dusos. 
Gollancz. 15s. 

Living With Cancer. By EDNA KAEHELE. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


The only really cheerful history, especially 
when one considers the history of the last century, 
is medical history. One can almost always redress. 
a jaundiced view of human achievement by 
reading it. And yet the point is rapidly approach- 
ing—is here already, in fact—when even this 
kind of escapism won’t do. So long as drugs, 
techniques and ideas of causation were the 
limiting factor of progress, science could stick 
to undisturbingly abstract propositions. Today 
we can cure malaria, typhoid, and plague, and 
prevent smallpox. The next medical problem 
lies painfully near to normal history—in the 
study of the reasons why, over nine-tenths of 
the earth, we don’t. 

The Dubos’ book is a fascinating study of 
tuberculosis, in which this convergence of prob- 
lems comes pat. We see the intelligentsia of 
the nineteenth century dying at Nice, we see the 
germ discovered, social medicine in 
Western Europe, first surgery and then anti- 
biosis applied to tuberculosis control, and the 

prospect, very sanely stated, that advances in 
all these fields together, rather than in any one 
panacea, can be expected to complete the con- 
quest. On the last few pages stand the graphs 
of mortality trends, falling steadily for all the 
Western countries, except for sharp spikes at 
each war and slump. Among them, the mortality 
trend for Puerto Rico climbs steadily skyward. 
The graph of differential mortality between 
American Negro and American White follows 
a caption on differential race susceptibility. 
** It is only,”’ say the authors cautiously, “ through 
gross errors in social organisation .. . that 
tuberculosis could reach the catastrophic levels 
that prevailed in Europe and North America 
during the nineteenth century, and that still 
prevail in Asia and much of Latin America 
today.”” Tuberculosis is a political disease. 

Most of us who are unsolaced by religion or 
spiritualism realise that tolerable adjustment to 
life involves the turning for most of our lives 
of a blind eye on our future decease. The author 
of Living with Cancer is an ordinary woman of 
domestic tastes who was suddenly and gratuitously 
informed by her doctor that she had six months 
to live. Her book is a very moving account of 
the emotional crisis through which she passed, 
and of the adjustment she found, the hard way, 
without self- ion or panic. To the medical 
reader the adjustment (or to use a less pompous 
word, the patient’s courage and good sense) 
command respect, but he is likely to spend far 
longer in speculating on the motives of the 
physician who wantonly launched her on an 
unnecessary and horrible experience. Mrs. 
Kachele is still alive after six years. The lesson of 
this book, for me at least, is that the occasions on 
which it is permissible to tell a patient that he or 
she is dying can be counted on less than one hand. 

ALEX COMFORT 





Seton Dearden’s study of Sir Richard Burton, The 
Arabian Knight, has been extensively revised by the 
author and reissued by Arthur Barker (16s.) Other 
new additions include Straw in the Hair, the anthology 
of nonsense verse compiled by Denys Kilham Roberts 
(Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.) ; and William Bolitho’s Murder 
for Profit, (Dobson, 7s. 6d.). 
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Thats Why I Went 
MONICA FELTON 





Monica Felton’s journey to North Korea 
cost her her job as Chairman of Stevenage 
Development Corporation. Now the record 
of her journey and of what she saw in 
Korea has been published. 

This book shows what the war in Korea 
means in terms of physical destruction and 
human suffering. Almost unbearable are 
the passages describing the devastated towns 
and villages, the conversations with Korean 
people. It shows the war as a gigantic 
international crime. 














Cheap ed. 6s. 6d. Library ed. 10s. 6d- 












Not Like This 
JANE WALSH 


Born in a slum in Oldham, working in a 
cotton mill at thirteen, passing much of her 
married life under the Means Test, then left 
to bring up three daughters on her widow’s 
pension, Jane Walsh has written the story of 
her own life. This is a remarkable book, 
simply and beautifully written, intensely 
moving, because every word is true. 




















Cheap ed. 7s. 6d. Library ed. 10s. 6d. 
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iz Kon Tike class of true adventure. 


| PETER NEVIL LTD., 50 Old Brompton Road $.W.7. | 





SPRING BOOKS 
THE FIGHT 


Vernon Scannell 
Terrific story of the fight ¢, with literary merit 
by an author well known for I his published poetry. 
ere, he is ruthless, yet brilliant. No book for the 
squeamish ; down to earth, lusty and a “ top of the 
bill” novel. Get it today! Out today. Ils. 6d. 


HOW TO HAVE A BABY 
Klein and Schuman, M.D. . 
TECHNIQUES FOR FERTILE MARRIAGES 


“Without hesitation I commend this book, 
which should be read by every childless couple 
in the land ” says Dr. David Mace, Vice-Presi- 
dent of National Marriage Guidance Council. Fully 
illustrated with charts and diagrams. -_ a 


Must We Burn DE SADE? 
Simone de Beauvoir 

Critical, fully illustrated, study of the Marquis by 

a leading French writer and ~ “ The best 

thing yet done on the subject” says Edmund 

Wilson in The New Yorker. Comeiete with 

Chronology and Bibliography. April. lls. 6d, 




































And don’t forget, of course 


HE CARRIED A 


SIX-SHOOTER 
Stuart N. Lake 


of the greatest gun-fighting marshal the 
One We hes ever known. Really terrific in the 












“ First book 





I’ve read which told the truth about the fabulous 
West”°—Macdonald Hastings. 2nd Imp. now 
ready. Fully illustrated 16s. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Romantic . Poets. 
Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 


This is one of those indispensable books that 
undertake a job of tidying up. All textbooks and 
“introductions” to widely discussed subjects tend 
to grow stealthily out ef date as the monographs 
pile up and the changes of taste bring new shiftings 
of emphasis, until one discovers, with something of 
a shock, that there is really nothing available for 
the student, or the general reader who wants to be 
put in the picture, that can be recommended without 
substantial implementation. Hence the popularity 
of these series, and the vital importance of the choice 
of men to write them; for the knack is to be dis- 
creetly up to date, not idiosyncratic, and original only 
up toa point. Mr. Hough has done well. If we 
say that his book does no more than provide an 
accurate summary of the kind of thing that is “ being 
said” about the Romantic poets, we are-not sniffing, 
for had the book been otherwise the General Editor 
would no doubt have had to reject it. A tone of 
brisk common sense is probably the best policy, and 
again Mr. Hough has hit it off admirably. He 
refuses, quite firmly, to be drawn on any really diffi- 
cult question: the Ancient Mariner is “a vivid pre- 
sentation of the rebirth myth as it is conceived by 
Jung,” but “such explanations of poetry are not con- 
vincing to everyone and are not easily demonstrable, 
so I will not labour the point”—an example that 
indicates the gulf between the textbook writer and 
the serious critic, who is expected to “labour” just 
that kind of point. 

Within these limits the book brings together a very 


By. GrawamM HovuGu. 





AN 
RASTER GIFT... 


to the Church Army will help to 
bring comfort to those whose lives are 
shadowed by want and distress. 

For over 70 years the Church Army has 
ministered to the spiritual and social needs of 
all classes and all ages. Its work depends as 
much as ever upon your generosity and good- 
will. 


. 7 . 


Please send your Easter Gift to the Rev. E. 
Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary, The Church 
‘Army, 55, Bryanston St., London, W.1. 
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* Fearless news analysis and long-range 
interpretation of world events that will help 
you to evaluate to-day’s news and prepare 
you for tomorrow's headlines. 


* A rounded, critical survey of the books, 
plays, movies and records that count. 
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sensible array of judgments; the chapter on Keats is 
especially level-headed, and on Byron Mr. Hough 
brings out the interest and importance of. his subject 
without any embarrassing claim that he was a poet 
on the same level as the others. Where the book is 
perhaps a little too conventional is in devoting the 
initial chapter to Gray: admittedly this is useful in 
helping to make concrete the state of affairs that 
Wordsworth was trying to end, but Mr. Hough’s 
interest in Gray is faint (one had not expected any 
longer to find a critic of the Elegy failing to take 
account of H. W. Garrod’s important findings about 
its composition) and he has little to say. One offers 
it as a suggestion that, if he had really divined the, 
current direction of criticism, he would have given 
this chapter to Blake’s lyrical poetry. Still, it is hard 
to find fault with so useful and modest a volume. 


A Crafts Anthology. By James T. Batty. Cassell. 
12s. 6d. 


Britain is losing her craftsmen; silversmiths are 
now in the news, for there are so few of them to carry 
on their ancient and honourable trade. Belatedly, we 
begin to realise that the advantages of cheap mass- 
produced goods have to be paid-for by the loss of 
human skill and human happiness. Blake, at the 
outset of the industrial revolution, prophesied what 
would happen; Ruskin and Morris, by example as 
well as precept, reminded their countrymen that there 
is a world of difference between mechanical drudgery 
and creative work. They were not unheeded ; but in 
spite of a rather self-conscious revival of handicrafts, 
there are fewer people in Britain today than ever 
before: whose work:is a joy to them because it is—no 
matter how humbly—creative. 

Mr. Baily is to be thanked for making public this 
anthology, which he has collected over a period of 
forty years, in the course of a life devoted to the 
promotion of handicrafts in schools and training 
colleges. Some of the passages express the joy of 
making things honestly and well; others praise the 
good artificer; others put forward educational 
arguments in favour of craft-work. The unity of the 
book comes from its compiler’s compelling conviction 
that the well-being of the individual and of society 
depends upon the practice of the useful arts ; and its 
pleasantly authentic flavour comes from the inclusion 
of materials from all kinds of sources. It is not the 
selection of a literary dilettante, but of someone whose 
reading has ranged widely and who is not inhibited 
from putting in passages from Longfellow or the 
Mothers’ Union Journal as well as noble extracts from 
Virgil, Hesiod or the Bible. 

The anthology is intelligently arranged and attrac- 
tively produced, with vignettes by A. E. Goodall, 
and. an apt frontispicce—a reproduction of the 
engraving which Morris and Burne-Jones did for 
A Dream of John Ball, to illustrate the saw When 
Adam delved and Eve span, who was then the gentleman ? 
Now cvery ratepayer, employing his leisure by filling 
up football pools, is an Esq. ‘Not exactly what John 
Ball hoped for. 


The Berlin Story. By Curt Rigss. Muller. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Curt Riess appears, himself, to have had little 
difficulty in turning from a Berliner into an American: 
this book describes how his native city changed its 
spots, ceased to ‘be Hitler’s, and: became Reuter’s 
Berlin. The boisterous alternates with the apologetic 
for Mr. Reiss is at once too much a Berliner, and too 
conscious of having become an American, te write 
contemporary history. However, he is a good journa- 
list. All over America men will be mailing boxes of 
those long black cigars to heroic Mayor Reuter. 

The Berlin Story is a book in the tradition of much 
recent collected American correspondence, graphic, 
emotional, mannered: it lets the American taxpayer 
know that his money is being spent on a fine bunch 
of anti-Reds out in Berlin. However, the enigma of 
Berlin remains and Mr. Reiss, though he provides 
much of the evidence, does little to solve it: he is 
too interested in myth. His “Jolly Berliner” is 
curiously familiar to readers of Mr. Isherwood—even 
to his moral cowardice; yet the Zeitgeist is a bore 
and, in a serious work, one could have expected a 
more penetrating analysis of the individual, as well as 
of the composite figure. One rather suspects that, 





despite a tuft of men like Reuter, the average Ber-_ 


the: political situation is dictated almost entirely by 
what he and his family stand to gain by it. 


The Logbook of the Coiners. 
Cassell. 30s. 


Les. Faux-Monnayeurs, it will be remembered, con- 


By ANDRE Ging. 


tains a journal written by a novelist who is engaged ' 


in writing a novel called Les Faux-Monnayeurs. On 
this elaborate structure of self-consciousness and 
creative introspection Gide built yet another turret 
in the journal he kept while writing his book, the 
Journal des Faitx-Monnayeurs. This is a small and 


quintessentially Gidean work in which are to be found. © 
many of the most piercing statements and imsemina-. . _ 
ting adumbrations about life and art which were 


produced by the subtlety and devotion of Gide’s mind. 
Mr. Justin O’Brien’s translation is welcome ; exact - 


and careful, it gives in English perhaps all that can be - 


given of the flavour of the original, compounded of » 


gravity, force and case. The publishers have brought. 


out a handsome and graceful production ; but perhaps 
a volume less costly and luxurious would have found. 
its way more readily into the hands of the young 
writers for whom, above all, this book is valuable. 


Wages and Salaries in the United Kingdom, 1920- - 
1938. Studies in the National Income and 
Expenditure of the United Kingdom, No. 5, 


By AGATHA L. CHAPMAN, assisted by Rose © 


KNIGHT. Cambridge. 55s. 


This massive volume is onc of a series that is being 
edited by Mr. Richard Stone for the Cambridge 
Department of Applied Economics and the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research. The 
series is designed to produce for the period between 
the wars a body of statistics comparable with those 
which are available for the post-war period in the 
annual White Papers on National Income and Ex- 
penditure and in other current reports. The present 
yolume makes use of, and attempts to correct, the 
earlier estimates of Professor Bowley and Mr. Colin 
Clark, but goes into much greater detail and covers a 
wider range, including all kinds of salaries as well as 
wages. Unfortunately, the attempt to be fully com- 
prehensive involves a good many estimates, especially 
for salary-earners, which are hardly more than guess- 
work. Wages are, in general, a good deal easier to 
estimate ; and the conclusions reached do not differ 
much from earlier estimates except in being clearer 
(as to their precise coverage) and more detailed. The 
volume is not one that lends itself to brief review ; 


and the purpose of this notice is to draw attention to | 


its existence and to urge the importance of getting it 
into libraries. It is of value not only for its wage 
estimates but also for its new reckonings of the numbers 
employed in different occupations, and for its good 
account of the available sources of information. 


The Mapmaker’s Art. By Eowarp Lynam. Batch- 
worth Press, 21s. ’ 


As Superintendent of the Map Room in the British 
Museum for 19 years before his death in 1950, Edward 
Lynam had exceptional opportunities for the study 
of early maps, to which he brought uncommon 
qualities of humanity, wit, and historical perception. 
Essays here reprinted, with generous illustrations, 
describe the technical processes of the early surveyor 
(“ English Maps and Mapmakers of the Sixteenth 
Century,” “ Saxton’s Atlas of England and Wales ”’) 
and the skill applied to the decoration of his maps 
(* Period Ornament, Writing and Symbols on Maps ”’). 
But Lynam never forgot that a map is an “ imitatioa 
and picture of the earth” and of man’s use of it; 
nor did he fail to people his landscape with figures, 
as his long essay on‘ The Character of England in 
Maps” shows. In this spirited reconstruction of the 
landscape as it was traced on maps from the thirteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries, we see how it was trans- 


formed by the labour of farmers and smallholders, — 


landowners and speculators, craftsmen, merchants 


and manufacturers, the builders of roads and canals; _ 


and the countryside which Shakespeare, Pepys, 
Detoe; and Johnson knew is evoked by a skilful 
juxtaposition of details from maps and a commentary 
from other contemporary sources. The volume is 
completed by lively essays on the buccaneers of the 
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seventeenth century and their chartmaker William 
ack, and on the early colonial history of Bermuda 
and the Bahamas, 

On all these topics the author wears his learning 
# ‘lightly, and the book is a pleasure both to read and to 
- handle. The numerous half-tone illustrations ad- 
mirably fit the text, and the publisher deserves credit 
for-an unusually effective dust-wrapper, reproducing 
Norden’s map of Sussex of 1595, 


Still Water Fly-fishing. By T.C. Ivens. Derek 
|. Verschoyle. 16s. 

_ The publisher makes for this book a claim which the 
author would assuredly not endorse: Mr.. Ivens has 
written not “the first complete work” on fly- 
_ fishing in still waters, but a distinctly selective treatise 
qn techniques applicable to Blagdon and other 
similar English reservoirs. There are many aspects of 
__ fishing in natural lochs with which the author does not 
- deal ; for instance, one looks in vain for any reference 

to the factors, such as changes in barometric pressure 
. IE a sooner theory of tidsl inBucncrs, which 2-- 
_ termine, or seem to determine, the moments at which 
fish in still waters “come on.” Within his chosen 
limits, however, Mr. Ivens writes knowledgeably. 
He is, par excellence, a fisher from the bank ; and, 
though not every angler will be persuaded to accept 
his advocacy of the use of a ten-foot rod casting 
twenty-eight yards of No. 3 line, he imparts much 
useful advice both in methods of angling (notably, 
the technique of short-lining on a lee shore, and knots 
- for slippery nylon) and in the principles and practiec 
of stocking. Accompanying the book is a series of 
_ informative illustrations, giving a break-down of 
_ Mr. Iven’s method of casting a line of a length as- 
_ sociated — with tournament casting. 


———— 

























































































Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,204 


Set by Arachne McLeod 


Competitors are invited to formulate, in verse, The 
Gardener’s Resolve for the Coming Season. Limit, 
‘16 lines. Closing date, Monday, Match 30, 1953. 





—S—— 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,201 


Set by Epsilon 
Telephone subscribers in Berlin, on dialling. a 
certain number, hear suggestions. for a menu and 
instructions how to cook it. Competitors are asked 
to imagine, in not more than 150 words, what one of 
the following would advise in such circumstances : 
- Parson Woodforde, the Rev. Sydney Smith, Mrs. 
_ Beeton, Brillat-Savarin, Ambrose Heath, Philip 
Harben, Lord Woolton, or Cyril Connolly. 


~ Report by Epsilon 

_ Our competitors, who always seem able to dash off 
pastiches of Henry James or Ivy Compton-Burnett, 
apparently boggle at Mrs. Beeton: of course, ranging 
as she does from the Authorised téxt of 1859 to 
yesterday’s latest Revised Version, she offers a wider 
variety of style than mere literary authors. The entry 
was a small onc, the standard reasonably high. I was 
sorry that neither of the Cyril Connolly dishes proved 
sound all through ; but I commend P. J. Webley’s 
titlh—“‘ Souffle a I’Horizon’”’ or “ It is closing-time 
in the Gardens of the West ’—and one passage of 
Andrew Crowcroft’s read well : 


Not all ghosts can be laid. As we pass the explosive 
pomegranates, the dribbling melons, the quinces and 
Mectarines, as we absorb the odour of mint and 
thyme, of sage, rosemary and verbena, of cigar 
smoke : all of these arranged exhalations, they will 
not leave our memories alone. 

_ P. M. (swearing it was a genuine old recipe) made 

_ Sydney Smith open brutally with “ Take a large, fat 
_ head, well soaked overnight. When splitting, lay 
' Bide brains. .. .” First prizes of two guineas each to 
" Blaine Morgan and L. G. Udall; a guinea each to 
Findlay P. Murdoch and Jim Parrott. The setter’s 
thanks, too, to H. A.C. Evans for really practical 
© fecipes which shall be used next time a sturgeon or a 























AMBROSE HEATH 

Dinner for two to-night? Oh, dear, you haven’t 
left much time. Never mind, the great thing is not 
to get alarmed. ‘Think of something fried. What 
about cromesquis ? Take a pan of deep fat—what ? 
only this week’s fat-ration? What have you done 
with—don’t you ever-——?_ Oh. 

Well, what did you buy this morning? Fish? 
Steak ? Got up-too late ? No, no, don’t get worried. 
Go to the larder and see what left-overs you’ve got— 
I'll hang on. . . . Cold chicken, champagne and 
wedding-cake. Mm. 

Look—time’s getting on. Have you a pressure- 
cooker? Look among the wedding presents. No, 
that’s not it. If it’s:an heirlooin it can’t be a pressure- 
cooker. Sounds more like—I do believe it’s a chafing- 
dish! Cold chicken and a chafing-dish! Perfect ! 
Dear lady, you must, you absolutely must—quick, 
what is the address ? Just lay the table—I’ll come and 
show you! ELAINE MorGAN 


Lorp WOooLTON 

How wise of you to ring me when you need advice. 
Now here is just the thing to suit nearly all tastes. I 
say nearly all, because we all know the odd one or 
two, don’t we? Well, now, here we are, then. 
Humble Pie. Take a good dose of what you think is 
the truth and spread it well over the ether. Let it 
sink well in. Bring to the boil and simmer for a few 
weeks. No selfishness in the kitchen, you know, so 
we must let some other cook put in some more 
ingredients, what they are doesn’t really matter, we 
all like a surprise. We take our own fingers out of 
the pie and it is dished. Then we go quietly into a 
corner and eat it. We don’t all like communal feeding, 
do we? L. G. UDALL 


Puitie HARBEN 

Here’s a dish to make your mouth water. It’s 
called Poulet Potsdam a la Fugue Royale. The story 
goes that Frederick the Great, after J. S. Bach had 
played to him, exclaimed: “ Vous avez joué en rot 
et vous souperez en roi.”? Whereupon the Emperot 
dashed off and prepared this dish himself. 

You will need a plump chicken, some rashers of 
bacon, caviare, asparagus, mushrooms, peaches, 
potatoes and butter. If your shopkeeper can’t supply 
any of these, try the members of one or other of the 
occupying forces. 

Pot-roast the chicken for 1} hours in butter-—shades 
of Hermann—then add the other ingredients, except 
the peaches and caviare, and cook for another 4 hour. 
Cut peaches in half, filling one section with raspberry 
sauce and the other with tartar sauce. 

The dish is now ready and should be set out with 
precision ; encircle the chicken with potatoes, mush- 
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rooms and peaches, flank with asparagus, and top 
with caviare. Auf wiedersehen. 
FINDLAY P. MURDOCH 


Mrs. BEETON 

“Tsabella Beeton speaking—B for baste, E for 
eclairs—really, the speaking-tube was so much more 
convenient! Something old-fashioned? My dear, 
even “North Atlantic Crumble ” is just plain hash 
dressed up. You'd like it? Yes, quite good enough 
for the Butler! Ingredients : mushrooms—you won’t 
need many—plenty of French beans, and a dozen 
divisions of German Sausage, some grapes a la 
Leopold—the sour kind—Alsatian raspberries, Dutch 
cheese, Danish butter, Italian vermouth and Spanish 
onions. Have a nice Muscovy duck ready, spiced with 
Chinese ginger. First grease the palms, using the 
fat from a buck if you can get it—yes, I know it’s deer ! 
Simmer the onions ; mix the beans and the sausage, 
add the raspberries, and separate. Grate the cheese 
over, mix in the grapes and butter, and sprinkle with 
vermouth. Pour it all over the duck. Now is the 
time for the mushrooms. . . .” 

JIM PARROTT 





CHESS : Tricky Ending 
No. 181 


Some of our keenest and most successful competitors 
have been cook-hunting again, but I think—or at least 
I hope—that this time the quarry has eluded them. 
Anyway, I am not surprised that this uncommonly 
subtle study by Wotava has caused some second 
thoughts, and it is certainly 
well worth another look. 
Readers will remember the 
author’s solution (1) K-K3, 
P-Kt6, (2) P-B4!, P-Kt7, 
(3) K-K2!, this being the 
only way to put Black into 
zugzwang, whilst the double- 
step of the pawn is necessary 
to give the White K the © — 
elbow-room subsequently required. Obviously (3) 
. .. P-B7 is countered by K-B2 ; hence (3). . . K-Kt7, 
(4) R-KKt7 ch, K-R2, (5) R-QKt7, P-B7 (the threat 
was (6) K-Q1 !), (6) K-B2, K-R6, (7) K-B3, K-R7, 
(8) RxP, etc. Now some readers still insist that the 
win can also be achieved with a single step of the 
White P, and there are certainly some variations 
upholding the claim—indeed all except the one that 
refutes it: (1) K-K3, P-Kt6, (2) P-B3?, K-Kt7, 
(3) R-QKt7, K-B8!! This, by robbing White of 
access to the vital squares K2 and Ql, would give 
Black the win. 
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Speaking of subtle studies, 
here is another one, long 
earmarked for a competition. 
But on second thoughts I 
haven’t the heart to spoil 
their week-ends for competi- 
tors so cruelly. It is a piece 
composed by Troitzky in 
1925; White is to win, and 
the first couple of moves 
seem obvious pare (1) P-R6, P-B5, (2) P-R7, 
P-B6. Now comes the first exclamation mark (and 
our more erudite competitors will instantly recognise 
the “‘ Bristol idea ’’) : (3) B-R1! The meaning of this 
appears a few moves later in a sub-variation ; for if 
Black were now to play B-Kt3 ch, the sequel would be : 
(4) K-K7, P-B7, (5) P queens, P queens, (6) Q-Kt2 
mate. Hence, Black plays (3)... B-R5 ch!, whereupon 
the White K has only one winning move (the subtle 
meaning of which will only appear seven moves 
later): (4) K-B7!!, B-B3!! A brilliant counter-thrust, 
deflecting the B and thereby eliminating the mating- 
threat. Yet the same stratagem would not have 
worked in the above-mentioned sub-variation of the 
Black B checking at Kt3; for in that case the inter- 











cession and capture of the B would have occurred 
at e4, whence the further progress of the Black P 
would have been impeded. But now, after (5) Bx B, 
P-B7, (6) P queenhs, P queens, Black seems to have 
dodged the more obvious devil, only to be drowned 
in a sea which is very deep indeed. (7) Q-R2 ch, 
(8) Q-KKt2 ch, K-B5 (best), 
(9) Q-B3 ch, K-Kt4, (10) Q-Kt3 ch, K-B4. 


K-Kt6 (best), 


only now that we can see why, on his 4th move, the 
White K had to go to B7 ; for by playing (11) Q-Kt6 ch 
White will either mate or win the Q in the next move. 


A: Kulcinsky 1922 





In this week’s competition 
the 4-pointer for beginners 
is not quite as simple as 
usual. It is a game position Kir é 3S iy K-KS 
in which White won by a G: () K-B7, Kt-R3 ch. (2) K-B8, Kt-Ktl. @ Kt-Kt4, 
sacrificial combination, with P-83. OF -B7, K-R2. (5) Kt-K5 (K3), K-Ri. (6) Kt-Ba!, 
every one of Black’s moves 


It is 
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GC: Troitzky 1897 


B: ar Rinck 1929 




















(16) Kt-B8, et 


may be slightly overrated if (3). ~ KCR3. (4) 
with 6 ladder-points, but C— 
j ct White to win—might be 
underated with 7, if I didn’t add the useful hint to 
force the Black Q on to the same diagonal with the 
White B. Usual prizes. Entries by March 30. 


~ REPORT ON cueinar 
Set February 28 
Gi a re Ktx Kt. (2)RxKt,RxR. (3) RR, 


K-R2. Kt-Q6, K-R1. (8) Kt-K8 !, eg (9) K-K6!, K-Rt. 
(10) K-06 ¢ 7) 1, K-R2. (41) a SF » K-RI. (1 2) I-K6, 
forced. B—White to win— K-R2. (13) — K-RI1. (14) Kt-B7, . (15) Kt-K6, K-R1L 


Kt-K5, followed by Kt-B7 mate. . 
Well over a score of correct solutions. Prizes shared bs 
by E. W: Carmichael, M. G. Harman (aged 15), L. J. =e 
Jackson, D. C. Mease, P. B. Sarson, H. V. Trevenen. 
Non-Londoners’ majority move (2) Kt-KB3. Londoners’ 
2nd due by March 25. 


ASSIAC 








Week-end Crossword No. 40 





















































ACROSS 27. Icutone means ofcommuni- 17. Landing windows ? (8). 
1. Politician could have a win cation retreating for the 18. Like Coleridge’s leaves (9), 
in the place of retirement (8). town (7). a 20. It has surge and thunder (7). 
5. Made friends, but grew 28. A month to cut a politician 21. Caught over a star outcry (7). 
tedious (6). (6). 22. Razor Bill? (5). 
10. Painter of Alexander (7). 29. Timber for clogs? (8). 24. This channel adjoins the 
11. Fabulous subject of a Rilke shore in London (5). 
sonnet (7). 25. Noble ending (4). 
12. The French port with room DOWN SET-SQUARE 
for a market (10). 1. Birds who take small parts? 
13. Love but fight (4). (9). 
15. Gesture of fallibility (3). 2. Country composer (7). ; 
16. For the Italians perhaps 3. Thornton’s deserts? (10). Solution to No, 39 
Peano shed light on the 4. Entertainer with ring science 
solution (11). in the left hand (5). 
19. Signs of economy afoot (11). 6. On our side after a shepherd 
21. West Indian without an (4). 
offspring (3). 7. Alone or in a musical medley 
22. Has horns but does not (7). 
quite. make the conservative 8. The actor is almost present 
vote (4). (5). 
23. Sprint out of the ammuni- 9. Prepare a bird for the table 
tion building (10). or demolish it? (4, 4). 
26. He applies principles about 14. Vile prices for insincerity 
a Scottish island (7). (10). 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued | BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued SCHOOLS 
JAARCH Pen -_ = today, Selected ONTENTS of March “Plebs”: “ Euro- SALE of slightly soiled books will be HH House, Steeple Claydon, nr. Bletch- 
Prose vag aly Eliot, Devil’s Cub Gs.) pean Army—What are the Snags?” by held from Mai 23rd at the Fabian ley, wenp Bee ome boar “Good snes, » co-ed., 
— token prin Crime and and be Seg {2s.) ae ag et R.-* P.;, < Weve wal = Bookshop, 11 Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. ae. Calldren/ term. — lemic re- 
(2s.)—Cyril Hare, An ge "ac "Stone Gas) w Asking for Trouble in Africa,” by John “Zioaian;, Fnac & jewish Cor Forni 20 Mrs. J. E. M. Winter, B.A. 
—Pamela Hansford Jon ice server Second Dugdal P.; ae University and the March “ ?pabeur Is sect?” fe0in 37 Broad- ROMLEY. Raymont Day Nursery and 
Crossword Book (2s Christianity Giraffe,” - ‘J.P. M. Millar; “ The Abuse of = Ses: WER. dail tah, ae, 28 B Kindergarten. Also boarding and 
Gs). C. Carpenter. Penguin Handbooks: | Reason:” by P. GC.’ Gordon Walker, M.P.; | hurst_Gdns., a school at’ Shortlands. Children 313. Holt 


‘The Intelligent Parents’ Manual (2s. 6d. — “Is Union Education al 


Powdermaker & Grimes. Puffin Story Books: J. Hillock; ‘ Conversation 


list from Penguin , Ltd., Harmonds- 


Five Proud Riders (2s.)—Ann Stafford. Stock | Campbell Balfour; ‘‘ Workers 
Thi: 


worth, Middlesex. U.S.A readers ar costs 6d., by 


write Penguin Books Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill the N.C.L.C., FTillicoultry, 





2?” by Edward bes ALTHY Childhood” by Jessie R. day and weckly boarding. Full (charge taken 


ce,” by W. Thomson. 
Ne ill. 


Ger- | ity "—A. 


” Control in S. 
Wicked World.” “Plebs” | recommended.” 
post 7}d., or 7s. per year. From 
Scotiand. 


from the Kingston 


= =o and sincer- 


“Can be 


—apply for 


Prosp ne 3272. 








y post 
inic, Edinburgh, 9. 











—Daily . Mail. Fag mye T. CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth, 


-education to 18 years in an open-air 


atmosphere of ordered freedom. Applications 











a Baltimore 11, Md - OOKS on Economics, Politics, History, for vacancies from 1953 considered. H. L 
= : - « pris 1 To-day” by Eric Whelpton B Socialism bought/sold. Lists: Frank Harris, M.A., LL.B.; Mrs. Lyn J. Harris; M-A. 
RAMA Quarterly Theatre Review. 10s. 6d. net. Readers this Cass, 31 Leweston Pl, London, N.16. 
Spring issue now ready. “Miss Horni- | sayes money. From any book er, published 2 - S:: Mary’s Town and Country School. = 
man,” by Sir Lewis Casson; “‘ A Mermaid on | by Rockliff. Salisbury Square. E.C.4. MRODS, The Book Hunters, will find School: 38-40 Eton Avenue, Ham 
*Change,” by Keconed Miles; “ The Theatre - that book you want. Send your list of N.W.3. PRI. 4306. Boarding bool! 


in Northern Ireland,” iby Joseph Tomelty; se PAVESE creates “brilliantly the atmosphere 


“Plays in Performance,” J. W. Lambert; 
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